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the lesson of the Titanic. H 
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Rap’s Bad Rep: The Notorious B.1.G., 
gangsta hero and victim (see NATION) 





Pie in the Sky? For many American clerics and 
theologians, heaven can wait (see COVER) 
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There are few places in this World where you can 
feel so much in one Aftermoon. 


welcome to Park avenue. 


The orchestral acoustics, superior seating and all 
the subtle pleasures and Conveniences confirm it: 
there is no more intimate place on Parke avenue 
than Pare avenue. 


@. PARK AVENUE ® BUICK 


THE POWER OF UNDERSTATEMENT 


a shown. For information, visit our Web site at h w.parkavenue.buick.com or call 1-800-4A-BUICK 
). All rights reserved. Park Avenue is a registered t k of GM Corp. Buckle up. America! 














Cultism. Suicide. Torture. 


But can you dance to it? 


The world’s most interesting magazine. 


YOUR MONEY Go 


FARTHER AND 


GROW FASTER 
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What could be simpler than 
a retirement plan based on 
when you plan to retire? 


It’s not too late. You have until 
April 15, 1997 to make a 1996 
IRA contribution. 


FIDELITY FREEDO FUNDS 


Fidelity’s new Freedom Funds help make 
IRA investing even easier. All you do is 
select the Freedom Fund that coincides 
closest to your target retirement date, and 
we take care of the rest for you. 


ae! ; ; An exclusive mix of well-known funds. 


i> z 
<< 3 a» ‘ ae ] Fidelity Freedom Funds are made up exclu- 
Fidelity Freedom 2010 Fund sively of well-known Fidelity funds. Each 
aad one starts with a different asset mix, which 
is gradually adjusted to become more 
conservative over time. Four of the Freedom 
Funds are designed to build the value of 
your assets prior to retirement, while the 
fifth one is intended to provide income for 
investors who have already retired. 


Call for your free IRA fact kit. 


The deadline for making a 1996 + a 


IRA contribution is near. So Mire 
don’t hesitate. Stop by any te 





Investor Center, or call for 
a free IRA fact kit to get 
the information you need 
to invest in a Fidelity 


Fidelity Freedom Income Fund 





Freedom Fund now. 


Fidelity &” Investments’ 
1-800-544-3069 


TDD SERVICE: 1-800-544-0118 for the deaf and hearing-impaired 9 a.m. - 9 p.m. ET. 


For more complete information on any Fidelity mutual fund, including charges and expenses, call for a free prospectus. 
Please read it carefully before you invest or send money. 


Fidelity Distributors Corporation. Fidelity Brokerage Services, Inc. Member NYSE, SIPC 
4d/27264.001 
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ll investing carries some risks, so you need 
to reduce your risks by diversifying. Markets 
have become so volatile that you can no longer 
buy only one stock or bond and confidently hold it for a life- 
time. Thus, it is wise to start investing by buying into one 
or two diversified, professionally managed mutual funds. 
Over the last 10 years, the funds that invest in growth stocks 
have had total returns averaging just under 12.8% a year. 
Once you have built up some profits in mutual funds, 
and you have done enough day-to-day studying of the mar- 
ket to feel confident in making your own choices, branch 
out into some individual stocks and bonds. Keep in place 
all the money that you have in well-performing mutual 
funds; simply channel some of your new investments into 
stocks and bonds. To diversify further, you may move into 
some real estate investment trusts (REITs) or shift a small 
amount into precious metals. Gold and other precious met- 
als are volatile and have underperformed the stock market 
in general, but they have some virtue as a potential hedge, 


in case the stock market crashes. 





OVERCOME YOUR FEARS 

Before you do anything, you must overcome your greatest 
obstacle: fear. You may fear risk. If you are afraid of doing 
the wrong thing with your money,-you may be paralyzed 
into doing nothing. If you keep it in a low-yielding bank 
account, inflation will gnaw it into a fraction of its value. 
To lay out a conservative strategy that will let you sleep 
nights, you might favor savings over investments, bonds 
over stocks, blue-chip shares over risky highfliers. 

You may fear responsibility. If you want others to take 
charge of your money, you may fall prey to tipsters or hus- 
tlers. You need to seek out the best professional advice — 
but then weigh it and make your own decisions. 

You may even fear wealth. If you feel undeserving, guilty 
of greed, worried that you may become worth more than 
your parents or peers, that fear can immobilize you. You need 
to recognize that affluence carries no stigma, that poverty 
brings no moral superiority. In fact, people enjoy more per- 
sonal freedom and can make better choices about their lives 


if they have money and learn how to handle it wisely. 
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ALLOCATION 


AINSTAY*FUNDS was 
established over 10 years 


| ago, and our portfolio 


managers now have a 
string of successes to their credit. 
But don't take our word for it; call 
1-800-MAINSTAY for a free prospectus 
which contains more complete 
information including advisory fees, 
other expenses, and share classes. 
DON'T MISS THE BOAT 


Past performance is no guarantee of future results. 
Most MainStay Funds currently offer two classes of 
shares. You should consider, when deciding whether 
to purchase a particular class of shares, the investment 
amount, anticipated holding period, and other 
relevant factors. Investors should read the prospectus 
carefully before they invest or send money. NYLIFE 
Distributors Inc., the distributor, 260 Cherry 
Hill Road, Parsippany, NJ 07054, is an indirect 
wholly owned subsidiary of New York Life aH 
Insurance Company. ©1996. All Rights Reserved 






















MORE OPPORTUNITIES THAN EVER 
Each and every one of us has the opportunity — and the 
obligation — to preserve and protect our money and make 
it grow. And we have better chances than any other people 
at any other time to do all that. Chances to put our money 
into a variety of investments that did not even exist just a 


few years ago. 


MAKING SMART ASSET ALLOCATIONS 

No single division of assets is the right one for all investors. 
But a recent market study, based on the performance of 91 
huge pension funds over time, concluded that asset alloca- 
tion accounted for 91.5% of the difference in returns among 
various portfolios. Other factors including security selec- 
tion and market timing accounted for a wimpy 8.5%. Here 


are some choices: 


A Conservative: If you're looking for a low-risk allocation 
of your investment money, consider dividing it this way: 
33% in two- to five-year Treasury notes 
33% in mutual funds that buy U.S. and foreign stocks 
33% in short-term corporate-bond funds and adjustable- 


rate mortgage funds 


A Moderate Risk: If you are willing to take reasonable risks 


in hopes of earning more profits: 


50% in growth stocks or the mutual funds that buy them 

10% in two- to five-year Treasury notes 

10% in a money-market fund 

20% in intermediate-term corporate bonds rated AA or 
higher 


10% in real estate, a sound hedge against inflation 


A Aggressive: If you're aiming for potentially steep returns 
and are prepared to take a relatively high level of risk: 
80% in stocks or stock mutual funds 


15% in bonds or bond funds 


5% in cash or money-market funds 


Just remember that your allocation of funds hinges on your 


strategy, your attitudes, your age and your needs. 












Occasionally, someone 
ends up financially secure 
by accident. 
I'm here to help ; 
it ha pbpen on 


Jim Hatcher’s job is all about goals. 


An American Express financial advisor since 1986, he 
knows that beginning with the end in mind is key. So that’s 
what he helps you do. First by listening to what you want 
to accomplish financially. Then by helping you put together 
a plan so you might achieve it. Jim also likes to meet on a 
regular basis to take a look at progress, and make adjust- 
ments as things change. The way Jim sees it, the goal is 
important, but so is the journey. And if he has anything 

to say about it, both are going to be very worthwhile 
experiences. With advisors like Jim, it’s no wonder 95 
percent of our clients stay with us year after year. 


To find out how an American Express financial advisor can 
help you do more, call 1-800-GET-ADVICE. 


http://www.americanexpress.com/advisors 
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Certiiied Financial Planner 
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Improve Your Financial Edge 


10 STEPS YOU CAN TAKE TO SAVE MONEY IMMEDIATELY 


ive a few dollars here, a few more there: It all adds largest carriers and 35 calling plans, send $5 and a self 
up. To help you with your budget, here are 10 ran- addressed, stamped envelope to Telecommunications 
dom steps you can take that will save you money Research and Action Center (TRAC), P.O. Box 27279, 
immediately Washington, D.C. 20005 
@® Get a home equity loan to pay off your consumer loans @ Reduce your electricity bills substantially by buying a 
The interest you pay on a home-equity loan of up to $100,000 load controller that lowers or shuts down power sent to 
is tax deductible; the interest on consumer loans is not certain appliances. Example: Turn your water heater off at 


times during the day when rates are highest 


® Trim your interest « harges still more by using a bank loan 





or a home-equity loan to pay off all your credit-card bills (on ® Cur your auto-insur ince collision premium 10% to 15% 
which tk : ‘rages 18%) b -asing leductibl mm $200 to $500 

which the interest averages y increasing your deductible from $200 to $50X 

® Switch to a lower-cost long-distance phone service. For a @ Ask your doctor or pharmacist if you can use generic 
comparison of rates, services and features of seven of the versions of name-brand pharmaceuticals 


° 
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ARE MUTUAL FUNDS GOING TO GET YOU WHERE YOU’RE GOING? 


Depends how they invest your money. By running numbers? Formulating formulas? 
Numbers don’t tell the whole story. At Janus, investing means investigating. 
Buying stock in companies that look good in person. Not just on paper. 
Janus gets inside every company they invest your money in. 
THAT’S HOW YOU GET THERE. 


Call or send for a prospectus containing more complete information, including expenses. Please read it carefully before you invest or send money. 


Write to Janus, RO. Box 173375, Denver, CO 80217-3375. Or visit our Web site at http://www.JanusFunds.com. Janus Distributors, Inc. 
TME 333 





Get free companion air tr ivel by asking your travel agent 


and checking with airlines to find out what buy-one-get-one 


free deals are available 


y ‘ 
@® Save on brokerage commissions by using discount brokers 


(unless you want a lot of research and interaction with full 


service brokers) 
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© Save still more by favoring no-load or low 
mutual funds over load funds 

() Use d lend-reinvestment plans, which allow you to 
plow back your juarterly yments into shares without 
payl COMMISSIONS al na all WwW you TO pay slis hel 11s 





Get there. 


Gall 1-800-525-8983 ext. 333 


JANUS 





—  Schwab’s advice to investors —— 


KNow As MUCH 
AS YOU CAN, 
Pay AS LITTLE AS 













What does it take to become — . . 
bs Look for value wherever 


a successful investor? 


you can find it. 


While many would have you * Seek out balanced, objective 


believe that it’s a mystifying er 
: ysuryinS information. 
process, we at Schwab have a 


* Evaluate carefully the advice 


different point of view. 





of organizations that have a 





FOR BEST RESULTS, vested interest in the finan- 


THE TRIED AND TRUE. 





cial products they sell you, 








At Charles Schwab, we a 
THE TERM “A WEALTH OI 


’ 


believe investing is best done INFORMATION” MAY BE 


. ESPECIALLY APPROPRIATE. 
when youre guided by a 





few basic principles: Schwab offers literally 


‘ = an ; oi : , “ns of s that can he 
Invest for the long term hit Sivas wie Nalswes dozens of tools that can help 
the investor should think intently 
rather than the quick gain. and spend wisely. you pick up valuable investing 
©1997 Charles Schwab & ( Inc. All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE 1/97 Prospe tuses taining more complete information, including 


management fees, charges and expenses, are available from Schwab. Schwab receives remuneration from Mutual Fund OneSource companies 





information — even if you've 
never purchased a_ stock, 
bond or mutual 
fund before. 

With these 
tools, you will 
receive the guid- 


ance you need to 





single one of them is free of 
loads and transaction fees. 
(While funds 
with loads 
can offer 
attractive 


returns and 


Charles R. Schwab, Committed to giving other benefits, 


you control over your financial goals. 


invest with more 


confidence and authority. 


INVESTORS WHO PAY LESS 
HAVE MORE TO INVEST. 





Charles Schwab introduced 
the concept of discount 
brokerage over 20 years 
ago, and we're more deter- 
mined than ever to make 
sure that investors enjoy a 
cost advantage. 

So, for example, a product 


like Schwab's Mutual Fund 


OneSource’ service offers over 


650 funds from many of 


America’s best-known mutual 


fund families. And every 


you could start 
off by giving up as much 
as 6% of your investment 
principal. Even on bad days, 
the Market is rarely off 


that much.) 





WHY NOT BECOME A 
SCHWAB CUSTOMER YOURSELF? 








Every day, thousands of 


new investors turn to 


Charles Schwab. 


So why not join them? 
Something tells us you'll 


find it an altogether demysti- 


fying experience. 


Charles Schwab 


The Way It Should Be. 





CHARLES SCHWAB 
OFFERS NUMEROUS INVESTING 
TOO s, INCLUDING: 


Friomaner Cui \ 


==— Select List 


— 


QL 


MUTUAL FUNDS 
PERFORMANCE GUIDES 
Quarterly publications providing bistorical 
data on funds alll thsi Schwab, 


bi 





STREETSMART 
Award-winning investment software that 
lets you onl portfolio perf 


performance. 





INVESTMENT SPECIALISTS 
Specialists are available at most Schwab offices 


to help you with a score of investment issues. 





AN INVALUABLE 
INVESTING SOURCEBOOK: 
YoOursS FREE. 


To receive your free copy of 


The Essential Investor visit one of our 


240 branches nationwide or phone: 


1-800-833-8633 | 


ONESOURCE ONLINE 


A 


Li 


7" 


Schwab's standard transaction fee will be charged on each redemption of fund shares bought with no transaction fee and held for 90 days or less 


Schwab reserves the right to assess Schwab's standard transaction fees in the future should short-term trading become excessive 





AIM BLUE CHIP FUND INVESTMENT RESULTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1996 


Average Annual Total Returns Growth of $10,000 
Excluding Sales Charges 


1 Year 23.75% $12,375 
3 Years 19.58 17,097 
5 Years 12.90 18,356 
Inception (2/4/87) 12.46 31,997 





Want to add quality to your portfolio? Consider AIM Blue Chip Fund. The Fund buys stocks from all 
the major sectors of the market, so it’s broadly diversified. But it seeks to own only the leaders from 
each of those sectors—the cream of the crop 

FAST-GROWING EARNINGS AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK VALUES Tlic Fund's managers look’ 
for established, well-known companies that have the fastest-growing earnings in their sector, and for 
blue-chip companies whose stock values are attractive compared to the overall market. No other 
companies belong in the Fund's portfolio 

PROVEN INVESTMENT STRATEGIES Tlic AIM Blue Chip Fund unites AIM’s proven stock selec 
tion disciplines for growth and value in one investment. These are the same disciplines that have pro- 
duced strong results for the AIM equity funds over the years, Of course, past performance cannot 
guarantee comparable future results 

TALK TO YOUR FINANCIAL CONSULTANT For more complete information, including sales 
charges and expenses, please ask your financial consultant for a free prospectus and Investors Guide 


Please read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money 


CALL FOR YOUR FREE INVESTORS GUIDE 


1-800-246-4246 


www.aimfunds.com 


AIM 


16.95% 17.34% 11.63% and 11.82% fo K iree- and five-vear periods, and since inception including maximum 5.50% sales charge 


Investment return and principa luc will fluctuate so t in investor's shares, when redeemed, m % worth more or Jess than their original cost 


A 1 M Distributors, Inc 








How Do YOU SLICE UP THE PIE? 


here really is no perfect investment, just as there 
is no perfect painting or poem. But one that 
comes Closest for many people is the mutual fund. 
Sales of funds more than quadrupled from $150 
billion in 1990 ro $691 billion in 1996. By January 1997, 
over $2.6 willion was invested in mutual funds. The reason 


for this broad ownership is simple: funds give you the double- 





Two major decisions: Do you buy directly from a mutu- 
al-fund company — or from a stockbroker or a financial 
planner? And which type of fund do you want to buy: load 
or no load? 

You buy no-load funds by mail, over the phone or 
through some discount brokers, and you pay no commis- 


sion for them. You buy load funds from a broker or plan- 





barreled advantages of 
instant diversification 
of your investments and 
professional manage- 
ment of your money. 
Your investments are 
handled by people who 
devote their full time 
and attention to them. 
Funds offer you an 
increasingly wide range 
of investment choices to 
serve your personal 
financial strategy and 
objectives, indeed to 
mesh with your own 
temperament, mentality 
and view of the world. 
Before you invest in a 


mutual fund, write or 





ner and you pay a com- 
mission, usually 3% to 
4% (the legal limir is 
8.5%). 

In return for the 
load, you should get 
expert, ongoing invest- 
ment advice, including 
details about the fund's 
goals, what it invests in 
and how it has per- 
formed in both up and 
down markets. If your 
adviser does not know 
or refers you to the 
prospectus instead, 
find another salesper- 
son for the job. 

A load fund's sterling 


performance over time 








phone the fund for both its prospectus and its latest financial 
report. You can find the addresses and toll-free phone num- 
bers of most widely sold funds in the ads in financial maga- 
zines or the business pages of newspapers. 

Read the financial report to learn how much the fund has 
gained — or lost — not only over the past year, but also over 
the past five or 10 years, and how well it has held up over 
periods of major market downturns. The report additionally 
lists the securities that the fund holds and the prospectus 
should clearly define the fund's investment objectives. Make 


sure you are comfortable with them. 


can make up for the commission. But there is no evidence 
that load funds as a group outperform no loads. The strong 
long-term performers tend to be split fairly evenly between 
load and no-load funds. 

If you want to put your money in a mutual fund for 
only a short time — three years or less — then follow the 
no-load road. A load fund always has to earn a higher 
total return to perform as well as a no load. And three 
years is seldom long enough. 

But what kind of funds should you choose and how 


should you choose them? These choices depend on your 





objectives and on how much time you are prepared to spend 
regularly studying the stock market. Here’s a quick look at 
various types of mutual funds, with a bow to The Mutual 
Fund Encyclopedia: 


A Aggressive-growth funds: Their objective is to maximize 
capital gains by investing aggressively in speculative stocks 
and to stay fully invested at all times. The prices of these 


funds are quite volatile, 


How MUTUAL FUNDS HAVE GROWN | 


A Precious-metals funds: These volatile funds invest in 
gold, silver, and platinum bullion and the shares of various 
mining companies. They were poor performers from 1988 
to 1992. But in 1993, demand for gold outstripped supply, 
and inflation fears sparked one of the best gold rallies in 
years. Since then, alas, they have generally lost money. 


A Asset-allocation funds: Relatively new additions to 
the investment world, 


often performing very Average Annual Total Return* these funds invest in a 
well in bull markets Type of fund One year Three years _Five years wide spectrum of assets, 
and faring very poorly Aggressive-growth 17.79% 14.50% 14.06% such as domestic stocks, 
in bear markets. Growth 22.39 15.92 _. 14.18 — _ international equities, 

Growth-and-income 23.13 17.01 1476 gold, real estate and 


A Growth funds: Equity- 20.11 
These funds aim for — 
long-term growth. 
They tend to invest in 
the common stock of 
larger, established com- 
panies that generally 
pay a cash dividend — Source: Momingstar 


and provide a modest amount of current income. 


A Growth-and-income funds: You might choose these 
funds if you long for a high level of dividend income, some 
capital appreciation and preservation of capital during tough 
times. Also, these funds tend to be suited to conservative 
investors who may want to concentrate on stocks but avoid 


the volatility of the broader market. 


A International funds: These “foreign” funds can be 
divided into four groups: global funds, which invest in 
both U.S. and foreign securities; overseas funds, which 
invest only in companies outside the U.S.; regional funds, 
which invest in countries in a specific geographical region, 
such as Europe or the Pacific Basin; and country-specific 
funds, which limit their investment to the issuers of just a 


single country. 





money-market instru- 
ments. The funds’ goal 
is to produce a combi- 
nation of capital appre- 
ciation and current 
income while reducing 
the investor's risk. 


*As of February 1, 1997 
A Bond funds: Designed for income-oriented investors, 
they invest in bonds issued by corporations, the U.S. gov- 


ernment, government agencies, and state and local 


governments. 


A Equity-income funds: They invest in stocks of compa- 
nies that pay steep dividends and sometimes hold smaller 
portions of preferred stocks and bonds. They are well suited 
for conservative investors who want both current income 


and growth of capital. 


Whichever types of funds you choose, it’s sensible to 
pursue a strategy of dollar-cost averaging. You simply put 
an equal amount of money into the same fund at regular 
intervals. That way, you buy many of your shares when 
prices are down and you avoid the temptation to throw in 


too much money near a market peak. By signing a form 
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tS not about how fast you get there. 
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Average Annual Total Returns (as of 12/31/96)" Average Annual Total Returns (as of 12/31/96)" Average Annual Total Returns (as of 12/31/96)" 
tyr +28.90% 5 wars +18.68% 1year +1Q427% 5 years +IZ48% tywar +1Z07% 5 years +13,.91% 
Life of fund (6/1/90) +13.12% wyars +1ZR48% Life of fund (12/1/87) +14.75% 
SEC Standardized Average Annual Total Returns (as of 12/31/96)"" SEC Standardized Average Annual Total Returns (as of 12/31/96)" — SEC Standardised Average Annual Total Returns (as of 12/21/96)"* 
1year +2R9O% 5 years +1B48% Lyear +14.27% 5 years +132,.24% year +12,07% 5 years +13.67% 
Life of fund (6/1/90) +1212% loyars +1ZR48% Life of fund (12/1/87) +1475 % 


Its about ceting there. 


18.68%. 13.48%. 13.91%: These are the average each with the experience to give you the investment 
annual returns over the last 5 years for the three advice that’s right for your individual goals. It's why 
mutual funds shown above. Returns that doubled over 6 million mutual fund investor accounts have 
investors’ money over the last 4 to 6 years. Who's found a home at Dean Witter. 
turning in these kinds of numbers? Dean Witter. nal 

on Remember, past performance cannot guarantee 

The fact is, Dean Witter has a proven lineup of future results. You may have a loss or a gain when you 
mutual funds, with objectives and risk levels for every sell your shares. 
investor. All based on a simple philosophy: to pursue aig 
above-average performance over the long haul. Call Dean Witter today for more information on these 

o and other impressive 


But the impressive numbers don’t end with perfor- numbers. And for the 
mance. We have a network of 9,200 Account Executives, office nearest you. 
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We MEASURE Success ONE INVESTOR At A TIME 


Dy DEAN WITTER 


Ask for our free brochures and prospectuess on Dean Witter European Growth Fund, Dean Witter Dividend Growth Securities and Dean Witter 
Value-Added Market Series/Equity Portfolio, which contain complete information on risks, charges and expenses. Read the prospectuses care- 
fully before you invest or send money. 

The og ee illustrate the growth of $10,000 through December 31, 1996. For Dean Witter Eur in Growth Fund and Dean Witter Value-Added 
Market Series/Equity io, the graphs begin at the Funds’ inceptions on June 1, 1990, and December 1, 1987, respectively; for Dean Witter 
Dividend Growth Securities, the graph illustrates the 10 years en December 31, 1996. Dividends and capital jains were reinvested at net 
asset value, assuming no redemption. A contingent deferred sales charge (CDSC), which declines from 5% in the first year to zero after six 
years, applies only upon the sale of fund shares. Investment return and principal will fluctuate so that your shares, when redeemed, may be 
worth more or less than their original purchase price. Past performance is no guarantee of future results. 


“Average annual returns reflect the actual performance of the fund and assume you did not sell your shares. 

**SEC standardized returns assume you sold your shares at the end of each reporting period. A declining sales charge, which applies only if 
the shares were sold within six years of their purchase, is reflected in these returns. 

Foreign securities and markets pose different and possibly greater risks than those customarily associated with domestic securities, including 
currenicy fuctuations and political inetabilty. ©/997 Dean Witter Distributors Inc. 








YOU CAN FIND YOUR OWN WAY 
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THROUGH THE FINANCIAL JUNGLE. 


OR, YOU CAN LET SOMEONE SHOW YOU A PATH. 


The new Lion Account™ from Dreyfus gives you access 


to financial planners, whenever you need them. With 


Dreyfus Advice and Guidance? a simple phone call to 


these experts can help you evaluate your portfolio, or give 


you information and advice on big and small issues, from 
S 


ment to leasing a car. It's just one of 


planning your retire g 


»s you take « harge 


£ 


the many ways the Lion Account hel 


of your financial future. For more information, call 


1-800-THE-LION ext. 4317, 


stop by a Dreyfus 


Financial Cente: ur website at www.dreyfus.com 


RULE 
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LION ACCOUNT orvisito 


from Dreyfus 
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provided by the fund, you can have it withdraw the money 


automatically from your checking account every month. 

Once you invest in a fund, you may receive dividends 
every quarter and capital-gains distributions semiannually or 
annually, if the fund has earned either. A fund earns and dis- 
tributes capital gains if and when it sells securities at a profit. 
Almost all mutual funds offer to reinvest your earnings auto- 
matically in additional shares. You can also use mutual funds 
for your IRA or Keogh plan. 

Another opportunity has arisen. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission has repealed an old restriction on 
using mutual-fund shares as collateral when you borrow 
money from a stockbroker. That means you now can use 
your mutual funds to get a personal loan from your broker or 


to buy securities ON Margin. 


MUTUAL FUNDS AND YOUR TAXES 
You don't want to wait till the eve of April 15 to figure out 
how to take advantage of tax-sparing devices. It’s better to 


treat your taxes as a year-round issue. But if you want a tax 








Do You Have The Ri 


your assets should be divided among stocks, 
bonds, and cash reserves. Then learn how to 
carry out your strategy. The Vanguard 
Investment Planner, part of our new Plain 
Talk™ Library series, is a valuable, practical 
guide to investing. 


Call 1-800-962-5051 


Visit us on America Online 
at Keyword: Vanguard. 
Or at http://www.vanguard.com 





Vanguard Funds are offered only by prospectus, 
which includes complete information on advisory 
fees, distribution charges and other expenses. 

Please read it carefully before investing. 

© 1997 Vanguard Marketing Corp., Distributor 
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ght Mix 
Of Stocks, Bonds, 
And Cash Reserves? 


Find out through our four-step investing plan. Discover how your objectives, 
time horizon, risk tolerance, and financial situation help to determine how 





loss and are willing to boot out a few dogs, there is a way to 
do it without altering your basic mutual-fund strategy. 

What you do is redeem only those shares that are 
worth less than you paid for them. You will need to 
review carefully your records of purchase, with their 
dates and prices. Pick out the losers and write to your 
mutual fund company, asking to redeem those 
specific shares. 

If you have losses on mutual funds, ask your broker 
or adviser whether it makes sense to (1) sell them in 
order to deduct the loss from your taxable income and 
(2) replace them by buying similar but presumably bet- 
ter mutual funds. When doing this, be sure to consider 
whether it would be more beneficial to deduct the loss 
this year or next. 

In building your financial strategy, you want to be 
armed with as much information as possible. Invest your 
money and aim to make it grow. But be sure you are com- 


fortable with your choices—because nobody can put a 





price on your ability to sleep peacefully at night. 
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This special advertising section 
was prepared by the TIMI 
Special Sections Department 
and adapted from Lifetime 
Financial Strategies by 
Marshall Loeb, former 


managing editor of 





FORTUNE® and MONEY 
magazines. Published by 


Little, Brown and Co 








Finally, an end to 
here a click, 


there a click, everywhere 
a click, click. 


www.smithbarney.com 








Smith Barney Access. 
A new internet service where state-of-the-art meets the state of your finances. 


re Now there's an innovative internet service that offers you more 
: options for monitoring your personal finances than you ever 


SMITH BARNEY ‘ yo imagined. All at the click of a button 
YOUC DOCOMO. Tasco Rimes Precsuersesimecs| a Just point and click. 


With Smith Barney Access, you can review recent transactions, 
view updated listings of stocks and market rates, and check the 
overall value of your portfolio. You'll also receive targeted 
news stories and timely, selected Smith Barney research. And 
you can sign up now for a 60-day free trial 

Work smarter with your Financial Consultant. 
You'll always have the personal advice of a Smith Barney 
Financial Consultant to help you achieve your investment goals 
In addition, you'll also be able to e-mail communications directly to 
your Financial Consultant 

Privacy and security you demand. 

By utilizing the IBM Global Network’ we have taken steps to 
achieve the privacy and security of your account information 
Smith Barney Access offers technological and procedural 
steps to help provide for a secure environment 





For more information on Smith Barney Access, call 1 800 EARNS-IT, Ext. 412, or visit www.smithbarney.com 


Call now ur 60-day free trial. 





SMITH BARNEY 


They make money the old-fashioned way 
They earn it 


Smith Barney Access is a registered service mark of Smith Barney, Inc. P “ -_ 
©1997 Smith Barney Inc. Member SIPC. A Member of TravelersGroup] 
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labor and American dollars together. 





Johnny Z.Y. Wu 





CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR INSPIRING 
cover story on Deng Xiaoping, the hero- 
ic Chinese leader whose vision, guts, 
iron will and economic reforms helped 
modernize his country and ensure Asia- 
Pacific progress [THE Next CHINA, 
March 3]. History will remember Deng 
along with Emperor Shih Huang-Ti and 
Mao Zedong, statesmen whose human 
flaws should not detract from their many 
far-reaching achievements. Deng’s suc- 
cess in reforming China has as its legacy 
Asian prosperity, free enterprise, peace 
and stability. 
Wilson Y. Lee Flores 
Quezon City, the Philippines 


EXACTLY WHAT WAS DENG’S CONTRIBU- 
tion? Opening China to the rest of the 
world and creating wealth for millions of 
Chinese. Crushing a popular uprising 
and obliterating thousands of dissidents. 
Being part of the ruling hierarchy that 
was responsible for the death of millions 
during the Cultural Revolution. 
Andrew Blum 
Hurstville, Australia 


DENG XIAOPING WAS A LEGENDARY MAN 
of transcendent genius whose accom- 
plishments far outweighed his mistakes. 
Under his leadership, the Chinese people 
embarked on a gigantic modernization 
program and miraculously increased 
their productivity. Deng was an unsung 
hero in the battle to bury world commu- 
nism. He challenged Marxist orthodoxy 
head on. His bold reforms triggered a 
chain reaction all across the communist 
world and set the stage for the decom- 
munization of the Soviet bloc. 
Johnny Z.Y. Wu 
Morrow, Georgia 


WHY ARE WE CELEBRATING A MAN WHO 

ruled like a dictator? China’s leaders may 

come and go, but the oppression of the 

Chinese people lives on. Let us not lend 
prestige to evil. 

Tom Downes 

Encino, California 





The Next China 

6¢ Deng Xiaoping was a legendary 
man of transcendent genius whose 
accomplishments far outweighed 


his mistakes. 99 


Morrow, Georgia 


YOU MENTIONED THE HUMAN-RIGHTS 
abuses in China without specifically cit- 
ing Tibet. The attempt to destroy this 
culture continues. Until the government 
reforms its policies, Beijing will remain a 
power the world cannot love. 
Barbara Nicol 
Sleepy Hollow, New York 


THE CHINESE WILL PROSPER FINANCIAL- 
ly and spend their money in the more 
civilized world outside. But the haves in 
China will continue to exploit the labor 
market that they created and that the 
U.S. hypocritically subsidizes. 
Carlos A. Sanchez 
Miami 


CHINA, WITH ONE-FIFTH OF THE WORLD’S 
population, has remained an isolated 
megalith. Japan, thanks to the persis- 
tence of Commodore Matthew Perry, 
went from an isolated country to a major 
power within 50 years of granting trading 
rights to the U.S. in two Japanese ports. 
China could achieve world economic 
prominence exponentially faster in the 
2lst century. China has been referred to 
as a sleeping lion. Believe me, this is one 
kitty we don’t want to mess with! 
Jon St. John 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


DENG UNLEASHED THE AWAKENING 

dragon of China, energized it with fire 

and showed it the way to the new world. 

The profound influence of what he 
achieved has yet to be fully realized. 

Yi Hu 

Northport, New York 


DENG IS REMEMBERED FOR HIS PRAG- 

matic reforms. Of course, his crackdown 

in Tiananmen Square will not be forgot- 
ten, but he proved he was right. 

Cung Nguyen 

Baldwin Park, California 


DENG WAS A LOCKSMITH WHO SUCCESS- 
fully opened up his country. He was a 
savvy broker who shrewdly put Chinese 


The passion that drove China to become 
a political slaughterhouse during Mao 
Zedong’s Cultural Revolution is the same 
passion that propelled the country to 
become an economic powerhouse dur- 
ing Deng’s open-door reform. It is this 
passion that has saved China from 
extinction but renders the nation so vul- 
nerable and unpredictable. 
Ethan Huang 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 


Special White House “Guests” 


DURING HIS TENURE IN OFFICE, THE PRES- 
ident is provided the White House, a 
national treasure, as a place of residence 
paid for by us taxpayers. If President Clin- 
ton and the Democratic Party are getting 
large sums of money in exchange for 
overnight visits to the presidential resi- 
dence [NatTion, March 3], I'd like to 
receive my fair share of the funds, since I 
have helped pay for the largesse at the 
White House. 

Duane C. Johnson 

Medina, New York 


MY WIFE AND I OFTEN STAY AT BED-AND- 
breakfast establishments, where the hus- 
band, wife and sometimes the children 
pitch in to help. I hope Bill, Hillary and 
Chelsea will accommodate us when we 
have raised the several thousand dollars 
necessary to stay in the Lincoln Bed- 
room. Private enterprise—ain’t it grand! 
Benny C. Wallace 

Tucson, Arizona 


NOW THAT THE ELECTION IS OVER, POLITI- 
cians inside the Beltway are performing 
their usual postelection charade about 
campaign-finance reform. What has real- 
ly given them courage is a recent 
Supreme Court ruling that campaign 
contributions are a form of “free speech.” 
Just think what one can do with a ruling 
like that! One can fall back on free speech 
when all other avenues of reform avoid- 
ance fail. | thought speech came out of a 
person’s mouth or was included in a per- 
son’s writings. To say giving a large sum 
of money to a campaign in order to influ- 
ence legislation is free speech is to cor- 
rupt the meaning of that phrase. 
G. Richard Thomas 
Naples, Florida 


Airport 1997 


BARBARA EHRENREICH’S COMMENTARY 
on the indignities of airport security 
(Essay, March 3] was pure genius, It 
tackled the flaws of the system head on. 
It is very frustrating to wait in long lines 
and answer useless questions. How 
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“SPORANOX 
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MY TOENAIL FUNGUS!” 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR FOR SPORANOX. 
SPORANOX has been proven successful in kicking nail fungus. 


1-800-595-NAILS ext. 255 


AND GET YOUR FREE SPORANOX “KICK-IT KIT.” 


TOENAIL WITH FUNG 















sporanox 


(itraconazole capsules) 


Retore prescribing, please consalt complete prescriber information of which the following sa brief summary 


WARNING: Coadminsstration of terienadine with itraconazole ts contraindicated. Serious cardiovascular adverse events, 
death, ventricular tachycardia, and torsades de pointes have occurred inpatients taking draconuzele concomwianis 
tertenadine This ts due to elevated terfenadiine concentrasions: See CONTRAINDICA 

and PRECAUTIONS sections. 
Another oral azole 


caused by itraconazole TIONS, WARNINGS, 

ketoconazole, inbubits the metabolism of astemizole, in elevated plasma concentrations of 
D breads on results of an ie zitre study 

the chemical resemblance of on ot asternizole and itraconazole ss contramdscated. See 

CONTRAINDICATIONS, WARNINGS, and PRECAUTIONS sections. 

Coadministration of cisapride with itraconazole is contraindicated. Serious cardiovascular adverse events including death, 


ventricular tachycardia, and torsades de pointes have occurred in patients taking itraconazole concomutantly with cisepride See 

CONTRAINDICATIONS, WARNINGS, and PRECAUTIONS sections. bi 

SPORANOX ove capsules) is indicated imimanocompromasnd 
(itraconazole is for the treatment of the following fungal irdections in and non 

emerumocoenpromsed patients: 

1 Blastomycoss, pulmonary and: 


2 Hisopia dram imceary disease and dsemarated, 
pecs arena trp Lena ior mire arepen. aia se 
4 Onvchoeryeosss due to dermatophytes (tinea unguiam) of the toenail with or withoo! fingernail involverrest 


Coadministration of terienadine, astemizole o cisapride with SPORANOK (itraconazole capsules) is contraindicated. Gee BOX WARNING, 
WARNINGS, and PRECAUTIONS sections } 
Concomitant administration of SPORANOX with oral triazolam or with oral midazolam is contraindicated. (See PRECAUTIONS senor.) 


SPORANONX should not be administered ‘or the treatment of onychoexycosis to pregnant patents ce to women contemplating reegruncy 
STORANR bs contacts putts who hrweshonn bypesensity to the drug or its There is no indormation regarding cross 
bypersenstmaty between traconuzole and other azole annfengy! aperts. should be used in prescribing SIORANOI to patients with 


” y toother azokes. 
poor 


in US chpical trials prior to murketing. there have been three cases of reversibie idipsyncratic hepatitss reported more ths 2X0 
taking STORANON itracnazsle capes! One ptest eutsde the US. developed ulmizun ind bed dering SPORANOX 
admunsiranon Since this patient was on multiple medicatwons, the causal association with SPORANOX is encertain li climacal siges and 
any Rone ee Senet a eee eet ches aanionan 

to. there have been three cases of cardiac dysthythmias and one death n reed 
Pe ced eatin Ge BX WARNING CONTRANDICATENS nd LUTIONS sections} sciiiiiabinie 
Coadminstration of astemizole with SPORANOX is contraindicated. (See BOX WARNING, CONTRAINDICATIONS, and PRECAUTIONS 


sections) 
Concomitant caeprade has resulted in markedly elevated csapeide plasma concentrations, 
CO eral and has rely ben asec wth ested erytieris and tora de plas, De on vitro inhibition of the hepa 
enzyne system mainly responsible tor the metabolism of cisapride (cytochroene M30 34), is aso 29 markedly raise 
Cain Hes hacen eens, Cnseeee OF Sagas UN ee (See BOX WARNING, 
CON ATIONS, and PRECAUTIONS sections) 
PRECAUTIONS 

Hepatic enzyme test values should be meetoned in pebents with prevusting hepatic function abnemalitis Hepat enzyme best values 
GET med pontkaby al pues rng cones ment ro ha one meoth 05 tes pet develope gs 
ce symptoms suggestve of liver dystunchon. 
SPORANON (itracomumie capsules) should be admimastered after 2 full meal. 
Under fasted conditions, itraconazole absorption was deceased in the taigenal. neato Bbtobrara poche oe poral 
te decreased with the concomeart admunistrator of amtacds or gastnc acd secretion suppressors. Studies 
demerstrated that aderanstration with § cones of 2 cola revulted in increased abseeption of traconazole i AIDS patents with relative 
oe absolute achieehnydria. This increase relative to the effects of a Rall meal is unknown. 

= Patients should be instructed to take SPORANON wath 2 full meal. 
Panems should be instructed to report any sagns and sy that may saggest liver dystunction so that the. laboratory testing can 
be done Such signs and syesptoms may cemusual fatigue ancreua, nansea and /or vomiting, jwandive, dath urine or pale stool 
ae Rein ek Semel a ee Pet a ae y ate inhibitors of the cytochrome P43) 1A4 enrvare system. 
of SPORANON and drugs primary metabokzzed by the cytochrome P43) 3A4 enzvime system may result & increased plasma 

concen oe eps it cud incr ero oh epee ed advo cach Tenia elena pce. ppg 


po anemone! DeCeSARTY 

of terienadine with SPORANOX bas led to elevated concentrations of terienadine, resulting i rare stances of bie 
threaterang cardiac dvsrhythenias and ome death. Gee BOX WARNING, 'ATIONS, and WARNINGS secnors.| 

Achar ea asi anengl toro ibis te mesbtion ol anesacte, ing cert pious consotasins of tenia rol 
ts arrive metabolite desmethylasternizoie which may QT intervals. In rutre date suggest that itraconazole, when compared to 
Aetocoranale, bas a less pronounced effect om the ‘system responsible for the at asternizoie Based on the chemical 
resemblance of itracoeuzole and ketocceuzole, condmenstration of astemizole with itraconazole is coetraindicated. (See BOX WARNING, 
CONTRAINDICATIONS, and WARNINGS sections) 


CON TIONS, and WARNINGS sections) 
Coadmanistration of SRORANOX with oral eudazolam o¢ trazolam has resulted in elevated plasma concentrations of the Lutter two drags. This 
muy potentiate and prolong hypnoti and sedative etiects. These agents should not be used in patien’s treated with SRORANOX Ii modazolae is 
secpaited since the sedative effect may be: (ee CONTRAINDICA TIONS sections) 
. ’ tacrolieras ce digorn hus led crncentrations of the latter three drugs 
‘acrolss and 1 p= giliaioan NON therapy and irecaretiy thereatter, aad 
There have been rane reports of rhubdomyolysis ewalving Cag mel wr the combiration of SPORANOK. cy and 
tain adebtared done ence her olor “hae pal 

at Ci t we 
When SPORANOX was condministened with pheny oe H. erry. 
reported. The is advised to mondtor a 
coke see Nand ete arto of Should also be monitored when 

plasma concentrations of pherytoin its 

en , om 
it has been that the effect of coururin-tike Therefore. tame shoold be carefully 
tae panerey alomecttepenianay, ae ener . 
Pasta concnvtrasoes of anole anttungal agents are reduced when given concurrenély with woraund. Praconusede plasmu concentrate stolid 


Severe bypoplycemua has been reported in pabents cuncomutantiy 
aaa ull be cect nnioed wen SORANON und ol y beeper at 

receiving SPORA) quinine. has been reported in 
cakctum charmed lockers. may be necessary, 


Tinnitus and decreased hearing have been i patients concomitantly 
study in which eight HIV-iniected individuals were treated with zidovudine, $ + 04 mg/kg/day, showed that the 


concormanthy receiving SPORANOM and 
a 
of radovudine were not atiected during concomitant adeninistration of SPORANON, 100 mg bid 
Itraconazole showed no evidence of carcinogenicity potential in mace treated orally for 
peas at to §) me hg. dav Jappronmrately 10x the maxznum recommended human dose (MRHD!| Mae rats treated with 
5 ngihe/day i hada iy increased incidence of soft tissue sarcama. These sarcomas may have been 2 conseqeence 


results from 
at 
which is 2 response of rats, but not dogs or humans, to chronic itraconazole administration. Femabe rats treated with 





59 mg/kg/day (625 MRHD) had an increased incidence of orl carcnoena of the lung 2/50) as compared to the entreated group. 
Althoogh the occurrence of squamous cel carcinoma in the lung is extremely uncomenon in untreated ras, the crease inthis stady was not 


Iracceazoie produced po mutagersc effects when assayed in appropriate bactenal noe-mumrrallan and rramerubar test systems. 
Irraconazole did not atlect the fertility of male or fermale rats treated orally with dosage levels of up to 4) mg/kg/day (Sx MRD) even thoug>s 
——. eee were present in the nent higher dosage 
wgligida 
Magen cman Pregnancy Category C: Itraconazole was found to caase 2 dose-related increase in maternal toxicity, 
y teratogericty in rats at dosage levels ol approxisately 4340 mg/bg day G-2h MRHD} and in mice at dosage levels of 
Seen nalhgray Weare we Sosngay nee eae Sen DEN IEA ae 


jor macrogiesit 
pregnant women, SPORANOX should be used for the treatment of systemic infectioes in pregrancy only if the 

benefit outweighs the potential risk SPORANOX should not be admonistened for the treatment ot Osis 10 paRENSS oF to 
pregnancy. SMORANOX should not be administered t women of child-bearing for the treatment of 

onychomycosis ankess yk eng cferine rannees te rent poner and Oe pen: Ps non the second or thind day of the 
ext normal menstrual period Effective cuntraception should be continard theosghout NOX therapy and for 2 moeths following 


treatment 

Itracoeazole is excreted in human milk; therelore, SPORANON should not be admuristened to nursing woren 

The eficary and sky of SPORANOK hve vot Ben ested is pala putes. No pharournec dasa prose 
children. A senal member of panents age 3 t0 Uo veers have bees treated with 10 mg/day tracorannie for sysemnc fungal infections and no 
seftous unexpected adverse ettects have been reported. 
In there toxicology studies rats, tracoranule induced bone defects at dosage levels as how as 2) g/day 2.58 MRHD) The induced 
defects inchaded reduced bore plane activity, thinning of the zona wilin dpeoi bone fragibty. Ata Jewel of 80 
mg/kg/day (1x MRHD? over one pear or 160 mg/kg/day (20x ) for six iraconarole induced small tooth pulp with hy 


1B some rats. 
While no such bone toxacity hus been reported in adult the long term effect of #acunanste in pedatne ss cnknowr, 


Because hy hus been in HIV-cntected individuabs, the: itraconaznle in these may 


The results from a study in which eight HIV-infected individuals were treated with zidovudine, § + 0.4 mg/lig/ day, showed that the 

pharmacokinetic of ndovudine were not aliected dunng concomitant admunistration of SAORANON. 100 mg bd 

hl there have Depatitis reported 230 pens 
JS cliracal trials price to marketing, been three cases of reversible idiosyncratic more than 

Che pute! ecide be US. develop! faint ad ded darn STORANOX Unosmumde opie! foinaraten. Brose ts 

equa aaauaeaaaaiaaieataiiaisae (Gee WARNINGS section! 


Adverse events in the following table led to either temporary or permanent desconhmautos of treatment: 





SYSTEMIC FUNGAL INFECTIONS 

Adverse experience data it the following table are dered froen 602 patients treated for systeras fungal disease in US. ciracal trials, who were 
imerumaccerpromaed oF teceiving mabiple concomitant medcatns. Of these pebents treatment was ciscontinand i 10.57 of patents due 29 
adverse events. The median daraton beore discontisation of therapy was $1 days, with a rage of 2-776 days The table bsts adverse events 
reported by at least 1S o€ patients 





“Rash tends to cerur more frequently in mnemsnocomprosesed pabents rececvang emasnosuppressive medacatius 

Hears hngebeae ome poretnboterayg included constipation, gastritis, depression, escennia, tinnitus, menstrual dscrder, adrenal 

ATE A COS ern ie 6 

worldwide experience with SPORAD reactions inchading rash, pruritus, urticaria, angioederra 
evasphabanicen when Marketing 


nity 2 


experiences bave also ancluded ot devated lever enzyenes and 
rane hepatits. Although the causal association with pe ’ 
also beer reported, 


NON is uncertain, rane hypertrigivoeriderta and isolated cases of neuropathy have 


Iracoeuzole ts not reenowed by dialysis. In the event of acodental overdosage, supportive measures, including gastric lavage with sodsum 
dxarborute, should be employed 
No sigraficant lethality was cbverved when itraconazole was adimrustered orally to mice and rats at dosage levels of 330 mg/g ot to dogs at 


Daye 
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world leader in antifungal research 
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many people are going to say yes when 
asked, Are you carrying a bomb? This 
doesn’t stop anyone. Instead of wasting 
our time, why don’t the airlines send our 
bags through more quickly and update 
their X-ray machines so they will detect 
plastic devices like explosives? Even 
though it may cost a bundle, it will help 
catch terrorists. 
Kari Gorski 
West Allis, Wisconsin 


EHRENREICH IS WAY OFF BASE IN HER 
criticism of airport security. Baggage 
checks and questions may be inconve- 
nient, but being blown out of the sky by 
some fruitcake with a bagful of explo- 
sives or being hijacked by a nut with a 
lethal weapon is far more inconvenient. 
The Bill of Rights does not prohibit 
actions for the common good. 
Edwin S. Williams 
Overland Park, Kansas 


If the Shoe Fits ... 


DANIEL KADLEC QUESTIONED WHY REE- 
bok appeared on the California Public 
Employees’ Retirement System’s list of 
laggard companies [MONEY IN MOTION, 
Feb. 24]. He overlooked 12 reasons: 
the members of the Reebok board. The 
sneaker company’s “lean years” landed 
it on the CalPERS list, and rightfully so: 
$100 invested in its stock in 1991 was 
worth only $122 five years later, vs. 
$232 for industry competitors. Sure, 
Reebok’s stock has seen the light in the 
past 10 months, but this glitch hardly 
gives CalPERS assurance of the compa- 





The Hunt for a College 

If you have kids 
in high school, or 
if you're in high 
school yourself, 
the editors of 
TIME and The 
Princeton Review 
have something 
for you: the 
revised 1997 edition of The Best 
College for You. It offers more than 
just a list of schools with good 
reputations; it tries to help applicants 
find the best college for them, one 
that exactly fits their needs. It also 
includes articles on what campus 
life is like today, why a college 
education costs so much and how 
to crack the financial-aid process, 
plus a comprehensive directory of 
1,205 colleges and universities. 
You can find the new guide on 
newsstands and in bookstores now. 











ny’s future long-term success. Our 
putting Reebok on the laggard list is as 
correct as the old adage: If the shoe fits, 
wear it. 





Patricia K. Macht, Chief 
CalPERS Office of Public Affairs 
Sacramento, California 


Breast-Feeding Army Pilot 


SURE, THE U.S. ARMY SHOULD LET LIEUT. 
Emma Cuevas resign from the service so 
that she can regularly breast-feed her 
daughter (NATION, Feb. 24]. I'm certain 
Cuevas and her husband will gladly 
refund to the taxpayers the $500,000 
wasted on her training because she 
wants to break her contract three years 
ahead of time. But wait a minute! Didn't 
I just see the couple walking out of the 
7-Eleven with a can of baby formula? 
Martin Zakalowski 
Washington, Michigan 


I FEEL SORRY FOR LIEUT, CUEVAS AND HER 
daughter Isabella. The Army will proba- 
bly win on this issue, and Cuevas will 
have to complete her military obligation. 
I'm afraid the Army will have a tired, 
frustrated and resentful pilot, but it will 
have a pilot. The bond between a nurs- 
ing mother and her child is stronger 
than anything I have ever known. I ama 
former U.S. Air Force captain, and I 
breast-fed my first son. Other officers 
may believe Cuevas is “selfish and a dis- 
grace to women in the military,” but I 
think she is demonstrating selflessness 
and courage. 
Donna Kringler 
Midway Park, North Carolina 


1 AM THE MOTHER OF A 16-MONTH-OLD 
girl. When Lieut. Cuevas was a plebe at 
West Point, I supervised her training. I 
can tell you that Emma was a whiner 
even then. I’m sorry I didn’t do more to 
persuade her to leave the service. If I had, 
she could feed her child without embar- 
rassing military women everywhere with 
her drivel. I guess Cuevas was my first 
leadership disappointment. 
Joanne C. Moore 
Captain, U.S.A. 
Columbus, Georgia 


Recovering Jewish Assets 


NOT ONLY SHOULD HOLOCAUST VICTIMS 
or their relatives have the opportunity 
to retrieve money and _ possessions 
{WorLp, Feb. 24], but they should also 
collect interest from the Swiss banks. 
And they shouldn't even have to mention 
the word lawsuit. 
Simon Huck 
Ottawa 
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Special Advance Striking... 


1997 GOLDEN EAGLE 


Shown smater 


The Washington Mint Announces the 
Historic Union of the World's Most 
Coveted Precious Metals in a Giant Half- 


Pound Proof—Advance Strike Price $149 


Each colossal Golden Eagle is individually proof struck 
from pure silver bullion, then richly layered with 
scious 24 karat gold. Each one weiglis ari astounding 
SIGHT OUNCES and has # giant 3-1/2 inch diameter 
that dwarts every United States coin ever minted. 

And NOW, the first 1997 Half-Pound Golden Eagles are 
available at a special discount pnce—only $149! 

The 1997 Half-Pound Golden Eagle is a stunning 
magnification of the world-renowned United States 
Double Eagle, the most beautiful and admired com in 
our nation’s history 


UNPRECEDENTED WEIGHT 

Each Colossal Golden Eagle Medallic Proof 

+ Weighs OVER One Half-Pound : 

+ Is Individually Struck from PURE Silver 

+ Is Layered with Precious 24 Karat Gold 

+ Isa Full 3-1/2 inches in Diameter 

+ Contains 248.82 Grams (3,840 grains) of 

Pure Silver ‘ 
+ Is Individually Registered and Numbered 


ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 
The price for the Half-Pound Golden Eagle will be set 
at $175 per Proof 
HOWEVER, IE YO CE YOUR ORDER 
NOW, YOU CAN AC © THE 1997 GIANT 


L RECEIVE — THE 
sISTRATION NUMBERS, 
ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 
Substantial extra discounts are available for serious 
collectors who wish to acquire more than one of these 
exquisite giant proofs. You can order 
THREE Half-Pound Golden Eagles for $399 
FIVE Half-Pound Golden Eagles for S645 
TEN Half-Pound Golden Eagles for $1,195 
There is a limit of ten Giant Half-Pound Golden 
Eagles per order, and all orders are subject to 
acceptance by The Washington Mint, LLC® Total 
charges for shipping, handling and insurance are $9.50 
per order. 


OVERSUBSCRIPTION IS A CERTAINTY 

The Washington Mint will strike only 15,000 1997 
Giant Half-Pound Golden Eagles, so oVersubsenption 
is a virtual certainty 

Patterns of mail delivery vary widely and erratically 
across the nation. Collectors in numerous locales are 
unfairly disadvantaged by a mail registration system 
NO miil orders will be accepted, 

TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY WILL BE 
ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST-COME, FIRST 
SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME 
AND DATE OF THE ORDER 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED 
TO. SECURE THEIR RESERVATIONS 
IMMEDIATELY BY CALLING TOLL FREE 


1-800-926-MINT 


Ext. 34351 (24 hours a day, 7 days a week) 
A major credit card is necessary (0 secure your 
reservation, and The Washington Mint fully 
guaranices satistaction with a money-back policy for a 


Tull O) days. 
The Washington Mint, LLC” 


Since 1981, The Washington Mint has procured rire 
coins, secured bullion and struck medaflions for the 
Amencan numismatiic public as an independent private 
mint, not affiliated wath the United States Govemment, 


D 1997 The Washington Mint, LLC 

















Fund Overall Star Rating Universe Fund Category 
EVERYONE SHOULD UNDERSTAND THE ML Growth Fund Domestic 
role of records in establishing rights and (Classes A&B) 5* 1,858 Equity 
legitimizing identities and liberties. The ML Corporate Bond Fund, Inc Taxable 
dramatic case of the search for Nazi gold High Income Portfolio (Classes A&B) 5% 1,112 Bond 
is an excellent example of the value of ML Global Allocation Fund, Inc Intl 
records not only in documenting histori- (Classes A&B) 5x 393 Equity 
_— - also mn Notional — ML Municipal Bond Fund, Inc.— Municipal 
evidence. For us att ne ationa renives Ltd. Maturity Portfolio (Class B) 5% 1,170 Bond 
and Records Administration, the role of ee ' 
preserving and providing access to this ML Basic alue Fund, Inc. Domestic 
i 2 ‘ A (Classes A&B) 4e 1,858 Equity 
essential evidence of history is at the core ‘ 
of our mission. i br ae Fund, Inc = — 
John W. Carlin, Archivist of the U.S.  eneaaiin - mele shi 
National Archives ML Municipal Bond Fund, Inc, Municipal 
Washington Ltd. Maturity Portfolio (Class A) 4% 1,170 Bond 
YOU DIDN’T MENTION THE SCORES OF . . 
people who benefited from the guarded Fund Star Rating Universe Fund Category 
nature of Swiss banking. The real story is at ee Se . 
3 ‘ lyr 3yr Syr 10yr lyr 3yr Syr 10yr 
not so one-sided as you would lead peo- : . ? . ; P ; 
le to believe ML Growth Fund Domestic 
P ; Wiltanen R Holt (Classes A&B) S* 4% 5% N/A 2,990 1,858 1,072 N/A Equity 
é m fh. Houz , 
Thonex, Switzerland ML Corp. Bond Fund, Inc. P . ' < 
High Income Portfolio (Class A) 4% Se Se 5% 1,670 1,112 608 24 Taxable Bond 
(Class B) 4% 5% 5% N/A 1,670 1,112 608 247 Taxable Bond 
TIME’S Extended Family ML Global Allocation Fund, Ine. 
Ges: ee ee (Class A) 3% 4% S& N/A 855 393 191 N/A Int'l Equity 
parame as Beie (Class B) 4® Se Se N/A 855 393 191 N/A Int'l Equity 
loaded with fresh ML Municipal Bond Fund, Inc 
features. On the Web Lid. Maturity Port. (Class A) Sx 5% 4* 1,724 1,170 N/A N/A Muni Bond 
Sipaegens (Class B) Se Se N/A 1,724 1,170 N/A N/A Muni Bond 
Coden ecljsobiDeaabtoisovcvess tendanseh siaabedeutncavenansoese ML Basic Value Fund, Inc 
TIME and CNN bring you (Class A) 3% 4& Se 3% 2,990 1,858 1,072 610 Domestic 
the best U.S. coverage; (Class B) 3% 4% 4% N/A 2,990 1,858 1,072 N/A Equity 
SS ee ML World Income 
Fund, Inc. (Classes A&B) 4% 4% 4% N/A 1,670 1,112 608 N/A Taxable Bond 
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sumed TIME’S archives and bul- 
LIME letin boards on Com- 
puServe at Go TIME. To 
order: (800)246-2247. 
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Past performance is no guarantee of future results. Investment return and principal value of shares 
will fluctuate so that shares, when redeemed, may be worth more or less than their original cost. 

Morningstar proprictary ratings reflect historical risk-adjusted performance as of 1/31/97. The ratings are subject 
to change every month. Past performance does not guarantee future results, Morningstar ratings are calculated from 


TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- : : . 
long newsmagazine program. On CNN the funds’ 3-, 5- and 10-year average annual returns in excess of 90-day Treasury bill returns with the appropriate 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (EST) sales charge adjustments and a risk factor that reflects fund performance below 90-day T-bill returns. The 1-year 


rating is calculated using the same methodology; however, it is not a component of the overall rating. Ten percent of 
the funds in an investment category receive five stars, 22.5% receive four stars, 35% receive three stars and 22.5% 
receive two stars. The overall rating is a weighted average of the 3-, 5- and 10-year ratings. Ratings are only for the 
share classes cited. Ratings for the other share classes of the referenced funds may vary. Ratings are only available for 
share classes with three years of performance. For funds that have more than one share class rated, each class shares 
the same portfolio. 

The ML Capital Fund chart adjacent reflects an initial investment of $10,554, minus the maximum initial sales 
charge of 5.25%, resulting in a net investment of $10,000, Performance is shown for Class A shares of the Fund, as 
this class has the longest performance history. The chart measures performance of an investment in the Fund on 
12/31/77, assumes reinvestment of all dividends and distributions and does not reflect results of investments made 
at any other time. 


IMPACT 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y, 10020, Our fax number is (212) 522-0601 
| Correspondence should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity 
or space. 

Our E-mail address is Letters@time.com 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and BACK ISSUES 


For subscription queries or to order back issues, call TIME 











**Average annual total returns reflect the current maximum initial sales charge of 5.25% and assume 
reinvestment of all dividend and capital gains distributions. Prior to 10/21/94, Merrill Lynch Capital Fund Class A 
shares were offered at a higher maximum sales charge. Therefore, the average annual toral returns would have been 
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somewhat lower than noted. The values indicated in the graph for Merrill Lynch Capital Fund (Class A shares) for 
the 19-year period from 1978-1996 are calculated from 1/1-12/31 of each year. Total returns from its inception on 
11/8/73 through 1977 are as follows: 11/6/73-12/31/73: -1.1%. 1974:-18.62%, 1975: 23.86%. 1976: 12.75%. 
1977:-7.37%. In 1994, Class B shares experienced a negative total recurn. Total returns exclude sales charges and 
would have been lower had sales charges been reflected. 

Pursuant to the Merrill Lynch Select Pricing™ System, Merrill Lynch funds offer four classes of shares, each with 
a different combination of sales charges, ongoing fees and other features. Different share classes constitute 
a common portfolio. Class A shares are sold to a limited group of eligible investors, including existing Class A 
shareholders of the funds and certain retirement plans and investment programs. Other investors selecting shares 
with a front-end sales charge may purchase Class D shares. Class D shares, introduced on 10/21/94, are subject to 
an ongoing 12b-1 account maintenance fee of .25%, which subjects them to lower performance than that of Class 
A shares. Class B shares are subject to an ongoing 12b-1 account maintenance fee of .25% and a distribution fee of 
.75%, which subjects them to lower performance than that of Class A shares, Class C shares, which were introduced 
on 10/21/94, are subject to an ongoing 1 2b-1 account maintenance fee of .25% and a distribution fee of .75%. 





Che Merrill Lynch Performance Difference 


The Merrill Lynch Mutual Funds Family 


Great Reviews... 


Money And a Remarkable 


, Career 
In its February 1997 
cover story, Money Per fi ormance 






Lots of Stars... 
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magazine identified 
(as of 1/31/97) these Merrill Lynch 
These six Merrill Lynch mutual funds and nine others Merrill Lynch Capital Fund (Class A) 
funds have earned Morningstar's as well positioned in This fund is one of only five ee 
two highest overall ratings—four today’s market. It notes domestic equity funds that ary 3 
and five stars—for risk-adjusted that they “., .have have gone up 19 years ina $167,003 
performance. outperformed their row, through bull markets $148,226 
sk * *& *k *& aes over sarge and bear markets alike.” SULS61 
market conditions. The Fund seeks the highest 
rors 2 pag agg total return poses} $10,551 
Merrill Lynch Bond Fund— prudent risk by following ——_sqzs 
High Income Portfolio (Classes A&CB) aflexible policy of gy, 
Merrill Lynch Global Allocation Fund investing in stocks 
(Classes A&B) and bonds. Of sail 
Merrill Municipal Bond Fund— course, past 


Limited Maturity Portfolio (Class B) 


Merrill Lynch Basic Value Fund 
(Classes A&B) 

Merrill Lynch World Income Fund 
(Classes A&B) 

Merrill Lynch Municipal Bond Fund— 
Linseed Kanariey Portfolio (Class A) 


performance is $73,445 
no guarantee 

of future $59,723 
results. 




















$31,330 


























$2904 Average Annual 
Total Returns as of 12/31/96 
Pe Sana without sales charge 
$14,150 10 YeAPS...00.00000e 13.10% 
S165 5 OATS vvveevvereeee 12 S39 
P JOAT vvecvrvereeee 126796 










with sales charge™* 
10 yeArs.cov0 124A I 
S$ WATS .ccecveverreeed 1.32% 
12/31/77: $10,554 i] . 6.76% 
Initial Investment sare 


And the best news about Merrill Lynch Mutual Funds is that you also receive the advice and guidance of a 
Merrill Lynch Financial Consultant. For more complete information about any of these Merrill Lynch Mutual Funds, 
including their management fees and other charges and expenses, request a prospectus by calling 
1-800-995-MLAM, ext. 156. Read it carefully before you invest or send money. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


(Os Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 
“Based on data provided by Morningstar, Inc. for 288 U.S. stock funds. 
Past performance is no guarantee of future results. Investment return and principal value of shares will fluctuate so that shares, 
when redeemed, may be worth more or less than their original cost. 


Select Pricing is a service mark of Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc. ©1997 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated. Member SIPC. 








The Frigidaire 
from who-knows-where. 


The cooktop by Whirlpool? <~ > meee - 
The installation by your brother-in-law. sas. Sa co 
ee 7 





One phone call fixes themall 


\ 


\ 
SEARS 


HomeCentral 
1-800-4-REPAIR 


One phone call to Sears HomeCentral fixes your Kenmore; GE, Whirlpool, Frigidaire, 
KitchenAid or other major appliance brands. 

No matter who sold it, our team of appliance repair specialists can service it. And 
guarantee it. So call someone you know. Anytime, day or night. 

Call Sears HomeCentral.’ The Service Side of Sears. 





44The second burst hit a 


friend of mine in the throat, 
another was hit in the chest, 


one in the stomach ...77 


Miri Shabat, 14, in the New 
York Times, on the rifle attack 
by a Jordanian soldier on Is- 
raeli schoolgirls on a field trip 
to the border, killing seven 


good chat.?? 


lift to know black people 
could do such a thing.?? 





44Sometimes I'm thinking, ‘I 


want to hurl.’9? 


—Katie Couric, on trying to 
persuade celebrities to appear 
on the Today show, ina docu- 

mentary produced by the 
History Channel 


MIKE WINTROATH—AP 


Gy 






441 think he’s a real man’s 
4 man. | think he wears his 
heart on his sleeve. He likes 
to sit down and just have a 


—Golfer Greg Norman, on his 
buddy Bill Clinton 


441t gave me an inspirational 


—Retired Archbishop and 
Nobel Peace Prize winner 
Desmond Tutu describing 
what Jackie Robinson's break- 
ing of the color barrier meant 
to him as a boy in South Africa 








" WINWERS oO LOSERS 





tY CLINTON 
Makes Liddy Dole—like tour of Arkansas and 


then nixes all White House fund raisers 
DICK GEPHARDT 


Shuts down Clinton on both CPI and a budget 


compromise. 2000, here we come 
THE PRESIDENT 


Knee injury conveniently gives the Big Guy 


something else to talk about 


AL GO n RE 
China trip stil on for next week No way to 
avoid more pics with Asian businessmen 
ERSKINE BOWLES 
Chief of staff needs emergency media coach- 
ing; not yet ready for Sunday morning 


TRENT LOTT 
Mr. Neat gets rolled by Dems, who manage to 
broaden Senate probe of campaign finance 


> 


THE Mirror HAs Many FACcEs: With a little help from White House speech coaches, the 
already tight-lipped Tony Lake dodged the rhetorical bullets of Republicans at his Senate 
confirmation hearings, and looks set to blend into the shadows as the new CIA spymaster 





dv¥—SONOWO3 NOW 
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golf pro Greg Norman will earn the President his 
Stops Here own place in the history of First Duffers. When it 
mms comes to presidential golf, it has often been the 
spectators (fore!) who were wounded, not the Chief Hackers. (See 
Clinton's 1995 outing with George Bush and Gerald Ford, when three 
people were hit by errant shots from the two ex-Presidents.) But Clin- 
ton is hardly the first President to come to grief over golf. 


His Rotundity wasn’t fit enough for tennis, so 
he became the first President to hit the links seriously. Unfortu- 
nately, Taft was besieged by critics who lambasted him for playing 
a rich man’s sport (and he failed to drop any pounds to boot). 


Pimaew The un-golfer. Even though he didn’t play the 
game, golf was a headache for Harry. To an accuser, he once 
asserted, “I never played golf in my life ... so I couldn't possibly 
have fired a ball on the Independence [Missouri] golf course and 
hit anybody on the head.” 


Nixon struggled to get his handicap down to 14, 
but he was never a fanatic about the rules. Sam Snead recalled 
once playing with the President when Nixon's ball flew into a 
thicket. Moments later, Snead saw the ball arc onto the fairway. “I 
knew he threw it out,” wrote Snead, but “what could I say?” 


Ford may have had more advisers for his golf game 
than he did for the Middle East: Jack Nicklaus guided his swing, 
Hale Irwin helped him with irons, and Dave Stockton nursed his 
putting. But his golfing only seemed to reinforce his image as a big 
(clumsy) man carrying a little stick. 

¥s: White House Sportsmen; Si Sam: 6 


Source 


m; Golf magazine. 


Bill Clinton’s unhappy fall last week at the home of 











Clinton: With the Shark Taft: Too stout for tennis 
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Brooching the Subject Diplomatically 


Like haiku or hieroglyphics, diplomatic language often re- 
quires interpretation. But the new Secretary of State, 
Madeleine Albright, has taken the semiotics of diplomacy to 


Albright likes to wear the eagle and top hat on her trips 
abroad as symbols of American power and glory. She most 
recently wore both when she met Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin in Moscow in February. The goat is the gift of an admi- 
ral at Annapolis, who sent it to her after he read accounts that 
the brutal Bosnian Serb general Ratko Miadic had apparently 
named one of his goats after the then U.N. ambassador. In 
1994, when reports circulated in the Iraqi press calling Al- 


a new level. She literally wears her feelings on her lapel. but 
she makes her point subtly, with brooches. “Everyone will just 
have to read my pins,” she says. Below, a selection from the 
Albright collection, with accompanying interpretation 


bright a serpent, she decided to wear the snake pin—in lieu of 
a name tag—when meeting with Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister 
Tariq Aziz. Albright says the bumblebee reminds her of 
Muhammad Ali’s motto, “Float like a butterfly, sting like a 
bee,” which could well be her slogan too. Look for the balloon 
when the Secretary is feeling up, and for the Capitol when she 
is trying to be at her bipartisan best. Other brooches, like the 
spider web, she simply finds alluring. —By Alain L. Sanders 
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SEREVENT: Twice-a-day prevention of asthma symptoms. 







































“When you have asthma, two 
\ puffs twice a day is a lot better 
\) than puffing all day long.” 


SEREVENT is the only long-acting, inhaled bronchodilator. SEREVENT is 
designed to help prevent your asthma symptoms before they start. When 
used just two puffs, twice a day — morning and evening — approximately 

12 hours apart, SEREVENT helps keep air passages open so your breathing 
remains free and clear. Results compared to fast-acting bronchodilators: 

¢ Less chance of waking up in the middle of the night, coughing or wheezing 
* Fewer symptoms with exercise 

* Fewer episodes of difficult breathing 

With SEREVENT as one part of your treatment program, you may be able to reduce 
the number of times you have to use your fast-acting bronchodilator and get on 
with your life with less fear that asthma symptoms might be sneaking up on you. 


SEREVENT: What you need to know. 


s ¢ SEREVENT is not a substitute for fast-acting bronchodilators to treat sudden asthma 
symptoms and should never be taken more than twice a day. SEREVENT is a preventive 
medication that takes longer to be effective. So when sudden asthma symptoms 
occur, you will still need your fast-acting bronchodilator prescribed by your doctor. 

* SEREVENT also is nota substitute for medication that controls inflammation in your 


lungs (inhaled or oral corticosteroids). SEREVENT can be a valuable preventive 
medication, but it is intended to be just one part of your treatment program. 


* Do not stop or change the dosage of your other asthma medications without 
talking to your doctor. Even if you feel better, any change in dosage or medication 
could result in your condition worsening. Of course, if your condition worsens, 
contact your doctor immediately. 


SEREVENT is available by prescription only and is indicated for patients 
12 and older. 

The most common side effects caused by SEREVENT are: headache 
(10%), tremor (3%), and cough (3%). Of course, no medication works unless 
you are committed to stick with it. So see your doctor about SEREVENT. It 
can help you control your asthma instead of letting your asthma control you. 


For more information and a $5 REBATE 
certificate, call 1-800-599-1177, ext. 206 


S (salmeterol xinafoate) 


Inhalation Aerosol 


Please see important information on the following pages. GlaxoWellcome 


BRIEF SUMMARY 
SEREVENT® 


salmeterol! xinafoate) 
lation Aerosol 


Bronchodilator Aerosol 
For Oral Inhalation Only 


The following is a brief summary only; see full pre- 
scribing information for complete product information. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol 
is contraindicated in paar with a history of hyper- 
sensitivity to any of the components, 


WARNINGS: 

IMPORTANT INFORMATION: SEREVENT INHALATION 
AEROSOL SHOULD NOT BE INITIATED IN PATIENTS 
WITH SIGNIFICANTLY WORSENING OR ACUTELY 
DETERIORATING ASTHMA, WHICH MAY BE A LIFE- 
THREATENING CONDITION. Serious acute respiratory 
events, including fatalities, have been reported, 
both in the United States and worldwide, when 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol has been initiated in 


this situation 
Although it is not ible from these reports to 
determine whether ENT Inhalation Aerosol 


contributed to these adverse events or simply failed 
to relieve the deteriorating asthma, the use of 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol in this setting is 


EVENT INHALATION AEROSOL SHOULD NOT 
BE USED TO TREAT ACUTE SYMPTOMS. It is crucial 
to inform patients of this and prescribe a short-act- 
ing, inhaled beta,-agonist for this purpose as well as 
warn them that increasing inhaled beta,-agonist use 
is — signal of deteriorating asthma. 

SEREVENT INHALATION AEROSOL IS NOT A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR INHALED OR ORAL CORTICOSTEROIDS. 
Corticosteroids should not be stopped or reduced 
when SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol is initiated. 

See PRECAUTIONS: information for Patients and 
PATIENT'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE.) 


1. . 
Teatment for Acutely Deteriorating Asthma: 

EREVENT Inhalation Aerosol is intended for the main- 
tenance treatment of asthma (see INDICATIONS AND 
USAGE section of full prescribing information) and 
should not be introduced in acutely deteriorating asth- 
ma, which is a potentially life-threatening condition. 
There are no data demonstrating that SEREVENT 
Inhalation Aerosol! provides greater efficacy than or 
additional etticacy to short-acting, inhaled beta,-ago- 
nists in patients with worsening asthma. Serious acute 
Poceunshre a events, including fatalities, have been 
reported, both in the US and worldwide, in patients 
receiving SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol. In most 
cases, these have occurred in patients with severe 
asthma (é.9., patients with a history of corticosteroid 
dependence, low pulmonary function, intubation, 
mechanical ventilation, frequent hospitalizations, or 
previous life-threatening acute asthma exacerbations) 
and/or in some patients in whom asthma has been 
acutely deteriorating (e.9., unresponsive to usual med- 
ications; increasing need for inhaled, short-acting 
betap-agonists; increasing need for systemic cortico- 
steroids; significant increase in symptoms; recent 
emergency room visits; sudden or progressive deterio- 
ration in pulmonary function). However, they have 
occurred in a few patients with less severe asthma as 
well. It was not possible trom these reports to 
determine whether SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol 
contributed to these events or simply failed to relieve 
by deteriorating asthma. 

Acute Symtoms. A short-acting, inhaled beta,- 
agonist, not SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol, should be 
used to relieve acute asthma symptoms. When pre- 
oo SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol, the physician 
must also provide the patient with a short-acting, 
inhaled betag-agonist (e.9., albuterol) for treatment of 
symptoms that occur acutely, despite regular twice 
daily (morning and evening) use of SEREVENT 
Inhalation Aerosol. 

When beginning treatment with SEREVENT 
Inhalation Aerosol, patients who have been taki 
short-acting, inhaled beta,-agonists on a regular basis 
(e.g., g.i.d.) should be instructed to discontinue the 
regular use of these drugs and use them only for 
symptomatic retiet if they develop acute asthma symp- 
toms while taking SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol (see 
PRECAUTIONS: Information for Patients). 

3. Watch for I | Short-Acting, Inhaled 


Asthma: Asthma may deteriorate acutely over a period 
of hours or chronically over several days or longer. If 
the patient's short-acting, inhaled beta,-agonist 
becomes less effective or the patient is more 
inhalations than usual, this may be a marker of 
destabilization of asthma. In this setting, the patient 
requires immediate reevaluation with reassessment ot 
the treatment regimen, giving special consideration to 
the possible need for corticosteroids. If the patient 
uses four or more inhalations per day of a short-act- 
ing, inhaled betay-agonist for 2 or more consecutive 
days, or if more than one canister (200 inhalations per 
canister) of short-acting, inhaled beta -agonist is used 
in an 8-week period in conjunction with SEREVENT 
Inhalation Aerosol, then the patient should consult the 
physician for reevaluation. Increasing the daily 
dosage of SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol in this situa- 


tion is not appropriate. SEREVENT® (salmeterol 
xinafoate) Inhalation Aerosol soit ont be used 


more frequently than twice daily (morning and 
ae at the recommended of two 
rat” 
Substitute for Oral 


or Inhaled Corticosteroids: There 
are no data demonstrating that SEREVENT Inhalation 
Aerosol has a clinical anti-intlammatory effect and 
could be expected to take the place of, or reduce the 
dose of, corticosteroids. Patients who already require 
oral or inhaled corticosteroids for treatment of asthma 
should be continued on this type of treatment even if 
they fee! better as a result of initiating SEREVENT 
Inhalation Aerosol. Any change in corticosteroid 
a @ should be made ONLY after clinical evaluation 
ane RECAUTIONS: Information for Patients). 


; Do Not Exceed Recommended Desane: As with other 
inhaled betaz-adrenergic drugs, SEREVENT Inhalation 


Aerosol should not be used more often or at higher 
doses than recommended. Fatalities have been reported 
in association with excessive use of inhaled sympatho- 
mimetic drugs. Large doses of inhaled or oral salmeterol 
(12 to 20 times the recommended dose) have been 
associated with clinically significant prolongation of the 
OTe interval, which has the potential for producing 


Map rere 

; As with other inhaled 
ato medications, paradoxical bronchospasm 
(which can be life key lih has been reported fol- 
lowing the use of SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol. If it 
occurs, treatment with SEREVENT inhalation Aerosol 
should be discontinued immediately and alternative 
thersey instituted 


; Immediate 
—- reactions may occur after administra- 
tion of SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol, as demonstrated 


by rare cases of urticaria, angioedema, rash, and 
bronchospasm. 

8. Upper Airway Symptoms: Symptoms of laryngeal 
spasm, irritation, or swelling, such as stridor and 
choking, have been reported rarely in patients receiv- 
ing SE EVENT Inhalation Aerosol. 


PRECAUTIONS: 
General: 1. Use With Spacer or Other Devices: 
safety and effectiveness of Rial Inhalation 
Aerosol when used with a r or other devices have 
not been adequately ‘studied 

2. : No effect on 


the cardiovascular system is usually seen after the 
administration of inhaled salmeterol in recommended 
doses, but the cardiovascular and central nervous sys- 
tem effects seen with all sympathomimetic drugs (e.g., 
increased blood pressure, heart rate, excitement) can 
occur after use of SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol and 
may require discontinuation of the drug. Salmeterol, 
like all sympathomimetic amines, should be used with 
Caution in patients with cardiovascular disorders, 
especially coronary insufficiency, cardiac arrhythmias, 
and hypertension; in patients with convulsive disorders 
or thyrotoxicosis; and in patients who are unusually 
responsive to sympathomimetic amines. 

As has been described with other beta-adrenergic 
agonist bronchodilators, clinically significant changes 
in systolic and/or diastolic blood pressure, pulse rate, 
and electrocardiograms have been seen infrequently in 
individual patients in controlled clinical studies with 


salmeterol. 

3. ; Doses of the related beta,- 
adrenoceptor agonist albuterol, when administered 
intravenously, have been reported to aggravate preex- 
isting diabetes mellitus and ketoacidosis. No effects on 

ucose have been seen with SEREVENT Inhalation 
rosol at recommended doses. Administration of 
hetag-adrenoceptor agonists may cause a decrease in 
serum potassium, possibly through intracellular shunt- 
ing, which has the potential to increase the likelinood 
of arrhythmias. The decrease is usually transient, not 
requiring supplementation. 

Clinically significant changes in blood glucose 
and/or serum potassium were seen rarely during clini- 
cal studies with long-term administration of 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol at recommended doses. 
Information for Patients: See illustrated Patient's 
Instructions for Use. SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING. 

it is important that patients understand how to use 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol appropriately and how it 
should be used in relation to other asthma medica- 
tions they are taking. Patients should be given the fol- 
lowing information: 

1. Shake well before using. 

2. The recommended dosage (two inhalations twice 
daily, erty, and evening) should not be exceeded. 
3. SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol is not meant to relieve 


patient 
patient in how it should be used). 
4. The physician should be notified immediately if any 
of the following situations occur, which may be a sign 
of seriously worsening asthma. 
+ Decreasing effectiveness of short-acting, inhaled 


agonists 

e Need for more inhalations than usual of short-acting, 
inhaled betaz-agonists 

¢ Use of four or more inhalations per day of a short- 
acting beta,-agonist for 2 or more days consecutively 

* Use of more than one canister of a short-acting, 
inhaled beta2-agonist in an 8-week period (i.e., canis- 
ter with 200 inhalations) 





5. SEREVENT® (salmeterol xinatoate) Inhalation 
Aerosol should not be used as a substitute for oral or 
inhaled corticosteroids. The dosage of these medica- 
ead should not be changed and they should not be 
‘opped without consulting the physician, even if the 
patient feels better after initiating treatment with 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol. 
6. Patients should be cautioned regarding potential 
adverse cardiovascular effects, such as palpitations 
or chest pain, related to the use of additional beta- 


agonist. 
7. In patients receiving SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol, 
should be used only as 


other inhaled medicat' 
directed by the in. 
8. When using SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol to pre- 
vent exercise-induced bronchospasm, patients should 
jan (pe! poser 30 to 60 ipa before saree: 
3 hrvadnceyy f a : In the 
two 3-month, repetitive-dose clinical trials (n=184), 
the mean daily need for additional beta-agonist use 
was 1 to 1% inhalations per day, but some patients 
used more. Eight percent of patients used at least 
eight inhalations per at least on one occasion. Six 
percent used 9 to 12 inhalations at least once. There 
were 15 patients (8%) who averaged over four inhala- 
tions per day. Four of these used an average of 8 to 11 
inhalations per day. In these 15 patients there was no 
observed increase in frequency of cardiovascular 
adverse events. The safety of concomitant use of more 
than eight inhalations vat day of short-acting beta2- 
agonists with SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol has not 
been established. In 15 patients who experienced 
worsening of asthma while receiving SEREVENT 
Inhalation Aerosol, nebulized albuterol (one dose in 
most) led to improvement in FEV; and no increase in 
occurrence of cardiovascular adverse events. 

Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors and Tricyclic 
Antidepressants: Saimetero! should be administered 
with extreme caution to — being treated with 
monoamine oxidase inhibitors or Tricyclic antidepres- 
sants because the action of salmeterol on the vascular 
system may be potentiated by these agents. 

and te: in clinical trials, 

inhaled corticosteroids and/or inhaled cromolyn sodi- 
um did not alter the safety profile of SEREVENT 
Inhalation Aerosol when administered concurrently. 

ixanthines: The concurrent use of intra- 
venously or orally administered methylxanthines (e.9., 
aminophylline, theophylline) by patients receiving 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol has not been completely 
evaluated. In one clinical trial, 87 patients receiving 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol 42 mcg twice daily 
concurrently with a theophylline product had adverse 
event rates similar to those in 71 patients receiving 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol without theophyiline. 
Resting heart rates were slightly higher pyritr the ae 
on theophytline but were little affected by SER 
balaermeti Aerosol therapy. pet aa ey 

nogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment o! 

Fertility: In an 18-month oral carcinogenicity study in 
CD-mice, salmeterol xinafoate caused a dose-related 
increase in the incidence of smooth muscle hyperpia- 
sia, cystic glandular hyperplasia, and leiomyomas of 
the uterus and a dose-related increase in the incidence 
of cysts in the ovaries. A higher incidence of lelomyo- 
sarcomas was not statistically significant; tumor find- 
ings were observed at oral doses of 1.4 and 10 mg/kg, 
which gave 9 and 63 times, respectively, the human 
exposure based on rodent:human AUC comparisons. 

Salmetero! caused a dose-related increase in the 
incidence of mesovarian leiomyomas and ovarian 
cysts in Sprague Dawley rats in a 24-month inhala- 
tion/oral carcinogenicity study. Tumors were observed 
in rats receiving doses of 0.68 and 2.58 mg/kg per day 
(about 55 and 215 times the recommended clinical 
dose [mg/m*]). These findings in rodents are similar 
to those reported previously for other beta-adrenergic 
agonist drugs. The relevance of these findings to 
human use is unknown. 

No significant effects occurred in mice at 
0.2 mg/kg (1.3 times the recommended clinical 
dose based on comparisons of the AUCs) and in rats 
at 0.21 mg/kg (15 times the recommended clinical 
dose on a mg/m? basis). 

Salmetero! xinafoate produced no detectable or 
reproducible increases in microbial and mammalian 
gene mutation in vitro. No clastogenic activity 
occurred in vitro in human lymphocytes or in vivo ina 
rat micronucleus test. No ts on Vee rd were iden- 
tified in male and female rats treated oral 
salmeterol xinafoate at doses up to 2 mi sy 
(about 160 times the recommended clinical dose on 


a mg/m? basis). 

incy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category C: 
No significant effects of maternal exposure to oral sal- 
meterol xinafoate occurred in the rat at doses up to the 
equivalent of about 160 times the recommended clini- 
cal dose on a mg/m? basis. Dutch rabbit fetuses 
exposed to salmeterol xinafoate in utero exhibited 
etfects characteristically resulting from beta-adreno- 
ceptor stimulation; these included precocious eyelid 
openings, cleft palate, sternebral fusion, limb and paw 
tlexures, and delayed ossification of the frontal cranial 
bones. No significant etfects occurred at 0.6 mg/kg 
given orally (12 times the recommended clinical dose 
based on comparison of the AUCs). 

New Zealand White rabbits were less sensitive since 
only delayed ossification of the frontal bones was seen 
at 10 mg/kg given orally preyed 1,600 times 
the recommended clinical dose on a mg/m? basis). 
Extensive use of other beta-agonists has provided no 
evidence that these class effects in animals are rele- 





vant to use in humans, There are no adgquate and 
well-controlled studies with SEREVENT® (salmeterol 
xinafoate) Inhalation Aerosol in pregnant women 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol should be used during 
pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the 
poy mary risk to the fetus 

¢ in Labor and Delivery: There are no well-con- 
trolled human studies that have investigated effects 
of salmeterol on preterm labor or labor at term 
Because of the potential for beta-agonist interference 
with uterine contractility, use of SEREVENT Inhalation 
Aerosol during labor should be restricted to those 
patients in whom the benefits clearly outweigh 
the risks. 
Nursing Mothers: Plasma levels of salmeterol after 
inhaled therapeutic doses are very low (85 to 200 
pg/mL) in humans. In lactating rats dosed with radio- 
labeled salmeterol, levels of radioactivity were similar 
in plasma and milk. In rats, concentrations of salme- 
terol in plasma and milk were similar. The xinafoate 
moiety is also transferred to milk in rats at concentra- 
tions of about half the corresponding level in plasma 
However, since there is no experience with use of 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol by nursing mothers, a 
decision should be made whether to discontinue 
nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into 
account the importance of the drug to the mother. 
Caution should be exercised when salmeterol 
xinafoate is administered to a nursing woman 
Pediatric Use: The safety and effectiveness of 
SEREVENT inhalation Aerosol in children younger 
than 12 years of age have not been established 
Geriatric Use: Of the total number of patients who 
received SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol in ail clinical 
Studies, 241 were 65 years and older. Geriatric 
patients (65 years and older) with reversible obstruc- 
tive airway disease were evaluated in four well-con- 
trolled studies of 3 weeks’ to 3 months’ duration. Two 
placebo-controlled, crossover studies evaluated 
twice-daily dosing with salmeterol for 21 to 28 days 
in 45 patients. An additional 75 geriatric patients 
were treated with salmeterol for 3 months in two 
large parallel-group, multicenter studies. These 120 
patients experienced increases in AM and PM peak 
expiratory flow rate and decreases in diurnal variation 
in peak expiratory flow rate similar to responses seen 
in the total populations of the two latter studies. The 
adverse event type and frequency in geriatric patients 
were not different from those of the total populations 
studied 

No apparent differences in the efficacy and safety 
of SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol were observed when 
geriatric patients were compared with younger 
— in clinical trials. As with other betay-agonists, 

jowever, special caution should be observed when 

using SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol in elderly 
patients who have concomitant cardiovascular dis- 
ease that could be adversely affected by this class of 
drug. Based on available data, no adjustment of sal- 
meterol dosage in geriatric patients is warranted. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS: Adverse reactions to salme- 
terol are similar in nature to reactions to other selec- 
tive betay-adrenoceptor agonists, |.e., tachycardia; 
palpitations; immediate hypersensitivity reactions, 
inc’ age bk rarlong angioedema, rash, bronchospasm 
(see WARNINGS); headache; tremor; nervousness; 
and paradoxical bronchospasm (see WARNINGS) 


Two multicenter, 12-week, controlled studies have 
evaluated twice-daily doses of SEREVENT Inhalation 
Aerosol in patients 12 years of age and older with 
asthma. The following table reports the incidence of 
adverse events in these two studies 


Adverse Experience Incidence 
in Two Large 12-Week Clinical Trials* 


Percent of Patients 


SEREVENT| Albuterol 
Adverse Event Type 
Placebo 
fe 187 


Ear, nose, and throat 
13 
12 
a 
2 
0 
23 
2 
6 
2 


Upper respiratory 

tract infection 
Nasopharyngitis 

“The only adverse experience classified as serious 

was one case of upper respiratory tract infection in a 

patient treated with albuterol 










Disease of nasal 
Ccavity/sinus 
Sinus headache 







Gastrointestinal 
Stomachache 






Neurological 






Tremor 


Lower respiratory 
infection 





The table above includes all events (whether con- 
sidered drug related or nondrug related by the inves- 
tigator) that occurred at a rate of over 3% in the 
SEREVENT® (salmeterol xinafoate) Inhalation Aerosol 
treatment group and were more common in the 
SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol group than in the 
placebo group. 

Pharyngitis, allergic rhinitis, dizziness/giddiness, 
and influenza occurred at 3% or more but were 
equally common on placebo. Other events occurring 
in the SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol treatment group 
at a frequency of 1% to 3% were as follows 

Cardiovascular: Tachycardia, palpitations. 

Ear, Nose, and Throat: Rhinitis, laryngitis 

Gastrointestinal: Nausea, viral gastroenteritis, 
nausea and vomiting, diarrhea, abdominal pain. 

Hypersensitivity: Urticaria 

Mouth and Teeth: Dental pain 

Musculoskeletal: Pain in joint, back pain, 
muscle cramp/contraction, myaigia/myositis, muscu- 
lar soreness. 

Neurological: Nervousness, malaise/fatigue 

Respiratory: Tracheitis/bronchitis. 

Skin: Rash/skin eruption 

Urogenital: Dysmenorrhea 

In small dose-response studies, tremor, nervous- 
ness, and palpitations appeared to be dose related 
Postmarketing Experience: |n extensive US and 
worldwide postmarketing experience, serious exacer- 
bations of asthma, including some that have been 
fatal, have been reported. In most cases, these have 
occurred in patients with severe asthma and/or in 
some patients in whom asthma has been acutely 
deteriorating (see WARNINGS no. 1), but they have 
occurred in a few patients with less severe asthma as 
well. It was not possible from these reports to deter- 
mine whether SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol con- 
tributed to these events or simply failed to relieve the 
deteriorating asthma 

Postmarketing experience includes rare reports of 
upper airway symptoms of laryngeal spasm, irrita- 
tion, or swelling, such as stridor and choking 
Hypertension and arrhythmias have been reported 


OVERDOSAGE: Overdosage with salmeterol may be 
expected to result in exaggeration of the pharmaco- 
logic adverse effects associated with beta-adrenocep- 
tor agonists, including tachycardia and/or arrhythmia, 
tremor, headache, and muscle cramps. Overdosage 
with salmeterol can lead to clinically significant pro- 
longation of the QT¢ interval, which can produce ven- 
tricular arrhythmias. Other signs of overdosage may 
include hypokalemia and hyperglycemia. 

In these cases, therapy with SEREVENT Inhalation 
Aerosol and all beta-adrenergic-stimulant drugs 
should be stopped, supportive therapy provided, and 
judicious use of a beta-adrenergic biocking agent 
should be considered, bearing in mind the possibility 
that such agents can produce bronchospasm. Cardiac 
monitoring is recommended in cases of overdosage 

As with all sympathomimetic pressurized aerosol 
medications, cardiac arrest and even death may be 
associated with abuse of SEREVENT Inhalation 
Aerosol 

Rats and dogs survived the maximum practicable 
inhalation doses of salmeterol of 2.9 and 0.7 mg/kg. 
respectively. The maximum noniethal oral doses in 
mice and rats were approximately 150 mg/kg and 
>1,000 mg/kg, respectively. 

Dialysis is not appropriate treatment for over- 
dosage of SEREVENT Inhalation Aerosol 
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NOTEBOOK 





V Donating blood not only rescues 
others; it may also save you. Finnish 
researchers report that middle- 
aged men who periodically give 
blood reduce their risk of a HEART AT- 
tack by 85%. Reason: excessive lev- 
els of iron in the body seem to cause 
damage to arterial cells. When 
blood is lost, iron stores drop. 

v Fisrows in retreat? A prelimi- 
nary trial finds that the benign tu- 
mors shrink markedly when doc- 
tors inject uterine arteries with a 
solution containing tiny plastic 
particles, The injections cut off the 
blood supply to the fibroids—appar- 
ently without harming the uterus. 
v Hold the double cheeseburger. 
America’s EATING HABITS are im- 
proving. The average adult now 
consumes 4% servings of fruits and 
vegetables a day, up 12% from 1991 
and just a half serving shy of the 
recommended amount. 


THE BAD NEWS 

V Women who have had tusat 
sTeriization, now hear this. If you 
wind up conceiving (which is rare), 
you face a 30% risk of an ectopic 
pregnancy—in which the egg im- 
plants outside the womb. One- 
sided pelvic pain and unusual vagi- 
nal bleeding are symptoms. Don’t 
ignore them. 

v Stub it out, already! smoxers who 
continue to puff away after having 
balloon angioplasty double their 
odds of a heart attack or early death. 
v Less pain for Mom, more prob- 
lems for baby. Newborns of mothers 
who had eprourats for labor pains 
are more likely to undergo blood 
tests and be given prophylactic anti- 
biotics. Why? Epidurals can raise a 
mother’s temperature. Since fever 
in Mom can be a sign of infection in 
the baby, doctors must do a workup. 
Sources—-GO00 NEWS: Bntish Medical Journal: Sonety of Cardio: 


vascutes & lnterventocal Radiology meetog. National Cancer Insbtute 
BAD NEWS: New England Joomal of Meckcine (1.2); Pediatrics 





WASHINGTON DIARY 


Margaret Carlson 


Partial-Truth Abortion 


E LIED, SHE LIED, THEY LIED, WE ALL LIE, TO OURSELVES AND ONE AN- 

other, in hearings and in print, at dinner and on Nightline, lest we give 

one inch in a war over abortion that rages on. Occasionally a lie is 

recanted, as happened when abortion-rights lobbyist Ron Fitzsimmons 
said that there are many more dilation-and-evacuation (D & E) procedures 
than he had admitted. With the “partial birth” abortion bill coming to the 
House floor this week for the second time, and with every chance of passage, 
even partial truth on the subject is elusive. 

The truth eludes not just those on the extremes but also those in the mid- 
dle. Every mother who is pro-choice knows to keep her mouth shut when the 
subject of late-term abortion comes up. Those of us who have been happily 
pregnant have pored over the pictures in A Child Is Born, amazed that a 
creature still months away from filling 
the Jenny Lind crib in the nursery is so, 
well, human. We know there’s a life’s 
worth of difference between a 20-week- 
old fetus and a 24-week-old one. A 1991 
study shows that 34% of babies deliv- 
ered at that point live. This puts Roe’s 
trimester construction on a collision 
course with our own eyes. 

But that knowledge is tamped down 
because the stakes are so high. To voice 
any doubts might jeopardize our tenu- 
ous hold on first trimester abortions and 
could give aid and succor to the other — cre ahaa 
side, which ranges from morons who kill — 
doctors to the rank and file who would protect zygotes. Give those people a 
month and they will take nine. It will be you, your doctor and Jesse Helms 
at the sonogram. 

Most people find the debate over D & E discomfiting for its grisly details 
(though, in fact, all surgical abortions are gruesome) and for what we don’t 
know—the number of procedures and the medical circumstances. But it is also 
disturbing because it forces us to confront when and why these procedures 
happen. Most of us assume that later-term abortions are rare, indeed pro- 
hibited, except in the gravest circumstances. We're wrong. 

The third-trimester exceptions permitted by the court for the “health of 
mother” are wide enough to allow a healthy teenager, eight months pregnant 
and carrying a healthy baby, to squeeze through the clinic door. Most times, 
the reasons for a late-term abortion are as tragic as those endured by the 
women Clinton introduced at his press conference when he vetoed the ban 
last spring. But, in addition to physical health, courts have allowed “emotional, 
psychological, familial” factors to be considered, as well as “the woman's 
age.” We fool ourselves if we don’t acknowledge that these exceptions have 
been extended to women too poor, too young, or too dysfunctional to care for 
achild—or obtain a timely abortion. When Clinton asks for a “health of moth- 
er” exception in the current bill, without specifying physical health, he is say- 
ing there should be no change in the status quo. 

It’s a terrible thing to force a 12-year-old who lives in chaos, poverty and 
hopelessness, with a boyfriend who has disappeared or an abusive uncle who 
hasn't, to have a baby. But it’s a worse thing to let her abort it when she comes 
so late for help that the only difference between the baby’s being born alive or 
dead is whether she gives birth in a maternity ward or a clinic. This doesn’t hap- 
pen often, but even one time is too many to defend. Bm 
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DILL CPPRIDGE—LIFE/ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE ARTS ANDO SCIENCES 











Oscar, the Secret Story 
Next Monday night, 75 million 
Americans will watch the Oscars. 
As in other televised spectacles— 
election night, the Super Bowl— 
there will be winners and losers. 
Unlike viewers of those other com- 
petitions, 
however, Os- 
car watchers 
will have no 
idea of the 
score. The 
Academy of 
Motion Pic- 
ture Arts and 
Sciences res- 
olutely refus- 
es to reveal 
the raw vote 
totals. Why? One reason may be 
that if the numbers ever did ap- 
pear, folks at home might realize 
that it does not take all that many 
votes to win. 

There are 5,614 voting mem- 
bers of the academy. This is a pretty 
good-size electorate, but, even so, it 
means that with five nominations 
and a close race, somebody could 
get about 1,200 votes and go home 
immortal. 

But a nomination can be had 
much more cheaply. Academy 
members belong to one of 13 craft 
branches. Voting is restricted: 
members can nominate someone in 
his or her branch, plus a film for 
Best Picture. The actors’ branch, 
with 1,380 members, is the largest. 
It can be fairly assumed that each 
of the five nominees for Best Thes- 
pian got a couple hundred votes. 
(Apparently, very few professional 
actors thought Madonna and 
Courtney Love award worthy.) The 
other branches are considerably 
smaller: 417 writers, 413 sound pro- 
fessionals, 354 directors, 352 art 
directors, 315 people in the short- 
film and animated-feature branch, 
253 in music, 225 editors and 161 
cinema Just by doing 
the math, it’s clear that the fifth 
nominee for cinematography got in 
with fewer than 30 votes. 

Fun as it would be to chalk up 
the votes, they're highly classified. 
The academy prefers that we think 
of the Oscars as something that 
has more to do with stardust than 
with stats. —By Jamie Malanowski 
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Pride of the Pudgy 


W:= THE COALITION FOR EXCESS WEIGHT RISK EDUCATION ANNOUNCED 


recently that Kansas City, Missouri, my hometown, was the fourth most 
obese city in the U.S., I received some congratulatory telephone calls 
that I suspect were not entirely sincere. 

“You must be very proud,” I was told by an acquaintance I'll call Ariel, 
who grew up in San Francisco. My father would have described Ariel as 
weighing “65 lbs. soaking wet—with her galoshes on.” In Kansas City she 
wouldn’t be wide enough to be noticed. I am aware that Ariel probably 
doesn’t think that having the fourth-highest percentage of overweight resi- 
dents (after New Orleans; Norfolk, Virginia; and San Antonio, Texas) is some- 
thing to boast about. I am aware that she would not understand the pride I 
heard in the voice of Arthur Bryant, the legendary Kansas City barbecue man, 
many years ago when he told me his method of preparing French fries: “I get 
fresh potatoes and I cook them in pure lard. If you want to do a job, you doa 
job.” Still, the best way to deal with people like Ariel is to play along. 

I do think Kansas City has failed to take enough pride in being a mecca 
for American culinary delicacies that do not happen to be delicate. The city 
council has never even responded to the suggestion I made years ago, for in- 
stance, that one of the Missouri Riv- 
er bridges be named in memory of 
Chicken Betty Lucas, a virtuoso of 
the cast-iron skillet. 

“National recognition is always 
gratifying,” I said to Ariel. “And 
‘Fourth Fattest’ does have a nice ring, 
whether or not they decide to put it 
on the city-limits signs. Don’t worry: 

I’m sure San Francisco will do better 
next year than 26th.” 

That was a lie. I don’t think that 
at all. San Francisco is always going to 
finish out of the money. I would 
agree with the general manager of Gates Bar-B-Q, in my hometown, who was 
quoted in the Kansas City Star as saying that a lot of people on the coast are 
skinny because they've developed an interest in eating “roots and bark.” 

Recently, I was in an ice-cream parlor in San Francisco that served the 
sort of fresh-fruit drinks sometimes called smoothies, and I noticed that the 
add-ins you could get in your smoothie (most of them for an extra 50¢), were 
listed as follows: “spirulina, bee pollen, brewer's yeast, calcium, ginseng, 
lecithin, protein powder mix, vitamins & minerals, and wheat germ.” In 
Kansas City, people would pay a lot more than 50¢ to have any of those things 
removed from whatever they were eating and replaced with Betty Lucas’ 
chicken batter. 

“I suppose you read that item in the Washington Post about the study in- 
dicating that patriotism varies in direct proportion to fatness,” I said to Ariel, 
although I knew perfectly well that Ariel is too busy weighing out portions of 
roots and bark on her kitchen scale to read the Washington Post. 

I told her about the two social scientists in Virginia, Carl Bowman and 
James Davison Hunter, who asked American men whether they would fight 
in a war for this country under any circumstances, and found that 4% times as 
many fat ones as skinny ones said yes. 

“You must be very proud,” Ariel said again. 

“Yes,” I said, “but it also must make you feel good to know that the few 
people from San Francisco who did fight for their country would look very 
trim in their uniforms.” Two can play at this insincerity game. a 
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CHARGED. WOLE SOYINKA, 62, Niger- 
ian exile and the 1986 Nobel laureate | 


for literature; with treason by his coun- 


try’s military dictatorship; near Lagos, ° 


Nigeria. The regime claims that Soyin- 
ka and 11 other dissidents were in- 
volved in a series of bombings of army 
sites. Soyinka fled Nigeria in 1994 and 
resides in various Western countries. 


47, Baptist minister and bold architect 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
efforts to investigate the burning of 
rural black churches throughout the 
South and awaken public outrage at 
the arson; of a blood clot; in Dallas. 


DIED. LAVERN BAKER, 67, 1950s 
rhythm-and-blues diva; from compli- 
cations of diabetes; in New York City. 
During the early rock-’n’-roll era, 


white performers found success by - 


making cover versions of such hits of 
hers as 1954’s Teedlee Dee, but Baker 
got belated revenge when she was in- 
ducted into rock’s Hall of Fame in 
1991, 
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DIED. COLONEL JOHN R. BOYD, 70, mil- 
itary theorist; of cancer; in West Palm 
Beach, Florida. The Air Force pilot’s 
discovery that a plane’s agility, not its 
speed, was a key factor in aerial com- 
bat shaped the quick-response design 
of the F-16. 


DIED. STAN DRAKE, 75, cartoonist; in 


' Norwalk, Connecticut. After working 
DIED. THE REV. MAC CHARLES JONES, — 


for an ad agency, he turned to illustrat- 
ing and in 1953 created the sentimen- 
tal romantic strip The Heart of Juliet 
Jones. At one time, 600 newspapers 
carried the award-winning strip. Be- 
ginning in 1989, Drake illustrated the 
domestic adventures of Blondie. 


DIED. CHUCK GREEN, 78, peerless tap 
dancer; in Oakland, California. Since 
the 1940s, the tall, genial Green spoke 
eloquently with his flashing footwork. 
Starting out in vaudeville as a child, he 


kept on performing well into the ’90s, ° 


appearing on Broadway. Within the 
closely knit tap world, he was cher- 
ished as one of the greatest of the old- 


: time hoofers. 
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DIED. HUGO WEISGALL, 84, composer 
and teacher; in Manhasset, New York. 
The Czech-born son of a cantor emi- 
grated to the U.S. in 1920 and became 
a tireless champion of American music. 
Setting moral dramas by Strindberg (The 
Stronger) and Pirandello (Six Characters 
in Search of an Author) in English with a 
distinctive vocal line, he was one of the 
country’s most influential composers. 


DIED. ALFRED SHEINWOLD, 85, contact- 
bridge guru; in Sherman Oaks, Califor- 
nia. The 13 books and syndicated col- 
umn he turned out for three decades 
initiated millions into the deeper mys- 
teries of tricks, trumps and bids. 


DIED. FRED ZINNEMANN, 89, three- 
time Oscar-winning director; in Lon- 
don. From 1950s screen classics High 
Noon and From Here to Eternity 
through A Man for All Seasons in 1966, 
he demonstrated an abiding concern 
with the battle between good and evil, 
as well as a mastery of eliciting sensi- 
tive, finely etched performances from 
actors. 


WHERE ARE THEY NOW 





MAURICE STANS, 89; 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA; 
Republican fund raiser 
When it comes to raising money 
for presidential elections, you 
could say Maurice Stans wrote the book. As finance chairman of 
Richard Nixon's successful re-election in 1972, he reeled in an un- 
precedented $61 million. An accountant by training, Stans had 
been budget director under Dwight Eisenhower and later began 
fund raising for Nixon, ultimately becoming Nixon's first Secretary 





of Commerce. To this day Stans steadfastly maintains he was not 
involved in any Watergate wrongdoing. In 1975 he did plead guilty 
to five misdemeanor violations of campaign laws, paying a $5,000 
fine. (A year earlier he was acquitted of conspiring to stifle an SEC 
probe of financier Robert Vesco.) Watergate did not dim his loyalty 
or his powers: he raised $30 million for the Nixon library. Stans 
deems some of the current D.N.C. contributions “improper, illegal 
and purposely dishonest.” Though he is “very much in favor” of the 
Senate’s upcoming investigation, the now retired business consul 
tant and philanthropist is decidedly pessimistic about reform. 
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By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





HE NOTORIOUS B.1LG., A.K.A, 
Biggie Smalls, a.k.a. Christo- 
pher Wallace, was living large. 
Life was sweet, good, like 
something out of a song. Here 
he was, all 6 ft. 3 in. and 300- 
some pounds of him, grown 
up and successful. Back in the 
day, he had been just another fat kid, a 
no-account who couldn’t get girls, could- 
n't finish high school, slinging crack for 
near nothing on a street corner in Brook- 
lyn. Then he discovered gangsta rap. His 
first album, Ready to Die, sold more than 
a million copies, and his follow-up, Life 
After Death, scheduled to drop on March; 
25, was the talk of the rap world. Wallace: 
had already landed the cover of the hip-? 
hop magazine the Source, and he was set 
to have lunch with TIME’s pop music 
critic in a week. Now here he was at a 
star-studded party in L.A. that Vibe mag-? 
azine was hosting to celebrate the Soul 
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First Tupac. Now Biggie. Hasgangsta rap gone too fa 
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MAKING IT REAL: Shakur, 
left, Wallace, middle, and 


Combs wereat the center 


of a war “hy is 
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Train Music Awards on March 9. Actor 
Wesley Snipes was there. Singer Seal was 
there. Wallace was floating on good vibes. 
It was like a song. 

But it was a gangsta rap song. More 
than 1,700 people crowded into the Peter- 
son Automotive Museum, where the par- 
ty was being held, and the crush was too 
much. Around midnight the fire marshal 
ordered the festivities shut down. Wallace 
went to his truck. A friend took the wheel 
of the GMC Suburban, and the rapper got 
into the passenger seat (he didn’t have a 
driver's license). Moments after they left 
the parking lot, according to witnesses, a 
lone gunman in a passing car fired sever- 
al shots from a 9-mm handgun through 
the passenger side of the vehicle, hitting 
the 24-year-old rapper. He died on the 
way to the hospital. 

Wait. Haven't we heard this story be- 
fore? Is this the remix? It was just six 
months ago that Tupac Shakur, one of the 
West Coast’s most charismatic and popu- 
lar gangsta rappers, was slain in a similar 
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FOR HIM TO GO OUT 


drive-by shooting in Las Vegas. Now Wal- 
lace, one of the East Coast’s biggest rap 
stars, is dead too. Like Shakur, Biggie had 
foretold his own demise. On the dirgelike 
song You're Nobody, from his forthcoming 
CD, he raps, “You’re nobody/ Till some- 
body kills you.” 

Indeed, in the wake of Wallace’s death, 
as with Shakur’s, records bearing his name 
sold out in stores nationwide; the new CD 
is expected to be a hot seller. Americans 
have long been drawn to the symbiosis be- 
tween criminal life and pop culture—from 
Frank Sinatra and his alleged mobster pals 
to the success of the Godfather saga, which 
is scheduled for an anniversary re-release 
this week, to the fact that John Gotti’s 
daughter has a new novel out. In the case of 
gangsta rap, however, the music, though of- 
ten purchased by suburban whites, is pri- 
marily identified with a segment of society, 
young black males, that is particularly rav- 
aged by crime. Is gangsta mythologizing for 
people already living under the gun a form 
of release or cultural imprisonment? 

Some rappers are calling for introspec- 
tion. Says Warren G, whose record compa- 
ny, fearing for his safety, postponed the 
promotional tour for his new album Take a 
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SAID A 


Look over Your Shoul- 
der: “This has gone too 
far. It’s making us look 
like animals.” Says rapper Ahmir 
of the progressive Philadelphia hip-hop 
band the Roots: “I thought Tupac’s death 
was a wake-up call. I guess we hit the 
snooze button.” Adds Wyclef of the social- 
ly conscious hip-hop band the Fugees: “We 
all need to chill out for a second and step 
back. It’s just entertainment, after all.” 


THERS ARE CALLING FOR AN 

end to gangsta rap. After Sha- 

kur’s murder, Minister Con- 

rad Muhammad of the Nation 

of Islam held a hip-hop summit 

in Harlem to encourage nonvi- 

olence. Now he wants to go fur- 

ther. “There needs to be one 

more murder,” he says. “Gangsta rap needs 

to be murdered. [It] is absolutely genocidal. 

[It] holds out no hope. The lyrics can be- 

come like drugs, almost like a narcotic in a 

young person’s life. We need rap. It’s a crit- 

ical vehicle for youth to express themselves. 

But the negativity is destroying what these 
young rappers have built.” 

Rap started as a form of verbal joust- 
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= BAD BOYS: Biggie, left, 

= partying with Combs shortly 
before he was killed. Inset, 
the rapper's wife Faith Evans 


ing—good-natured wordplay. 
45 Gangsta rap, with its themes of 
> low riding and _ thuggery, 
raised the stakes. Now, a 
record-label president says, “a 
lot of the people who are the 
new players are coming from 
the drug trade or gang-related 
backgrounds. I myself have 
had death threats.” 

Violence, even the threat of 
it, seems to feed on itself. In 
1994 Shakur was shot outside a 
New York City recording studio 
being used by Wallace and Sean 
“Puffy” Combs, the head of 
Wallace’s record label, Bad Boy 
Entertainment. Shakur  sur- 
vived and accused Wallace and 
Combs of being involved in the 

attack. In 1995 Suge 
Knight, the controversial 
head of Los Angeles-based 
Death Row Records (now 
serving nine years in prison 
for violating probation on an 
assault conviction), lured 
Shakur to his label in part by 
playing up the tensions be- 
tween East Coast rappers (like 
Wallace) and West Coast rap- 
pers (like Shakur). Later, when 
Shakur signed with Death 
Row, he released a single that 
threatened the Bad Boy rappers 
with violent retaliation and 
bragged that he had slept with 
Wallace’s wife, the singer Faith Evans 
(something she denies). 

Although there are officially no suspects 
in Shakur’s murder, police say they have 
identified a member of the Crips gang who 
they believe is responsible. Because Death 
Row has links to the Bloods street gang—bit- 
ter rivals of the Crips—and because Bad Boy 
rappers had hired Crips as bodyguards dur- 
ing their West Coast visits, some observers 
speculate that the Wallace murder involved 
revenge by the Bloods on behalf of Shakur. 
But sources tell Time that the L.a.P.D. is fo- 
cusing its investigation on the same group of 
Crips that Bad Boy used as bodyguards. 

Inside the hip-hop community, para- 
noia is running at high levels and all kinds 
of rumors are flying. Several of Wallace's 
friends claim that he told them Fi agents 
were trailing him on his trip from New 
York City to Los Angeles. (The Fi office in 
New York would not confirm or deny this.) 
The alleged FBI presence has some seeing 
conspiracy. Mutulu Shakur, ex-husband of 





Tupac Shakur’s mother, says the FBI is try- 
ing to create a “rift” between East Coast 
and West Coast rappers. “Whether we ac- 
cept it or not, the rap groups are a move- 
ment,” says Mutulu, who is serving a 60- 
year sentence in a federal prison in Atlanta 
for his role in an armored-car robbery in 
1981. “The wrath of the government has 
come to descend on the rap industry.” 


ALLACE’S MUSIC WAS OF- 
ten based on such 
themes—intrigue, gang- 
land camaraderie, killers’ 
lying in wait. On his new 
album he even raps about 
being monitored by the 
feds. But while in inter- 
views he proudly touted his felonious past, 
his lyrics sometimes betrayed a loathing for 
the lawless life-style. On the song Some- 
body’s Gotta Die from his new CD, he hunts 
down a rival only to discover, as he shoots 
the man, that his victim is holding a child. 
(Wallace had two children of his own.) The 
rapper once told Peter Spirer, director of 
the new hip-hop documentary Rhyme & 
Reason, that “the hardest thing I ever had to 
overcome is really just making the transition 
from being a street hustling nigger to, like, a 
star.” Friends say Wallace only rapped 
about violence to make enough money to 
leave it all behind. Says Lance Rivera, a 
close friend of Wallace’s: “He said he want- 
ed to move his family down to Atlanta, build 
them a house there and write a book.” 

An advance copy of Life After Death 
shows Wallace was developing as a per- 
former, but despite several winning songs, 
there’s still an unhealthy amount of thug- 
gery. A record-industry executive who 
knew him asks, “Why must artists still 
pimp the idea that life is an ugly reality? It’s 
time to give people dreams back. [Wallace] 
had moved on, out of the drug dealing. The 
images he was conveying were still rooted 
in the ghetto. He wasn’t showing his fans 
that there is another life.” 

Tavis Smiley, a cultural commentator 
and author of a collection of political es- 
says, Hard Left, is worried about the effect 
Wallace’s slaying will have on young rap 
fans: “The value of life is decreasing by the 
minute right in front of their eyes.” Says 
Preston Williams, 21, a hip-hop fan and 
student at Howard University: “If these 
guys are getting killed over music, then it’s 
the dumbest thing that I’ve experienced in 
my whole life. If these famous guys can die, 
who is to say that I won't be next?” Hope- 
fully, gangsta rap fans will move on and grow 
up. In his way, that’s what Biggie was trying 
to do. —With reporting by Sylvester Monroe and 
James Willwerth/Los Angeles, Melinda Spaulding/ 
Washington and David E. Thigpen/New York 


















VIEWPOINT 


Farai Chideya 


All Eyez on Us 


It's time for the hip-hop generation to get real 





S$ THE HIP-HOP GENERATION ALL ABOUT VIOLENCE AND DEGRADATION? ARE 

we collectively doomed to go the way of Tupac Shakur and Biggie Smalls? 

I hope not, because I’m a member of that generation. In the weeks to come, 

as we try to make sense of the death of two of the youngest, richest, best- 
known black men in America, we'll probably succumb to a natural temptation 
to divide the “good kids” from the “hip-hop kids.” I’m not buying it. I grew 
up listening to hip-hop. In elementary school I tuned my radio to the techno- 
influenced chant Planet Rock and innocent party jams like Rapper's Delight. By 
high school and college, hip-hop was everything from the pop female brag- 
gadocio of Salt-n-Pepa to the black nationalism of Public Enemy. Today, in ad- 
dition to music that ranges from alternative rock to techno, I listen to rough- 
edged rappers the Wu Tang Clan—and, yes, Biggie and Tupac as well. 

Mindful of our public image, most of our elders in the black community 
would rather see us repudiate rap than redefine it. But groups from the Fugees 
to the Roots to A Tribe Called Quest continue to blend phat beats, dope rhymes 
and intelligent ideas into high-powered rap, regardless of marketing data that 
say gangsta rap sells best. Who’s pushing the rawest rhymes to No.-1 on the 
charts? For years now, the largest volume of hip-hop albums has been sold to 
white suburban kids who’ve deposed heavy metal and elevated hip-hop to the 
crown of Music Most Likely to Infuriate My Parents. The suburban rebellion— 
its record-buying tastes, its voyeurism of what too often it views as “authentic 
black culture”—has contributed to the primacy of the gangsta-rap genre. 

The music may be in white America’s homes, but the violence is in black 
America’s neighborhoods. That's why we, the hip-hop generation, bear the ul- 
timate responsibility for reshaping the art form we love. Hip-hop used to lift us 
above the struggles we faced; then it tried to inform us about the struggles we 
faced; now it’s become one of the struggles we face. I used to tell myself that 
the “thug life” portrayed in the music was just fiction. Now it’s incontrovertible 
fact. We can do better than this. If we don’t, we're little more than voyeurs of 
our own demise. @ 





CNN commentator Farai Chideya is also online at www.popandpolitics.com 
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LOTS OF SUGAR: 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


FROM THE START, 
agents knew they were 
just peering at tea 
leaves. The two investi- 
gators from the FBI's 
supersecret “Division 
Five,” as the national 
security arm is called, 
reported to the White 


House on June 3, 1996. 
Chearavanonthad = [p their briefcases they 
coffee with Clinton : 





carried classified infor- 
mation that even they didn’t fully under- 
stand. A surveillance operation launched 
earlier that year by the satellite spymasters 
at the National Security Agency had alert- 
ed the rpi that the Chinese government 
might be planning an effort to funnel mon 
ey into American politics. 

The sketchy plan had been pieced to- 
gether by analysts from various electronic 
communications in which the Chinese 
mentioned as many as 30 candidates for 
Congress by name. Officials told Time that 
six were considered the most serious tar 
gets for possible laundered money because 
they were mentioned more than once in 
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the intercepts. The Fs! didn’t have much 
more—no names of donors, no conduits for 
the money, no dates. It was just giving the 
White House a heads-up. Be careful with 
the information, said the two G-men. Na 
tional Security Council aides Rand Beers 
and Ed Appel were too careful. They never 
sent word up the line to their boss, Antho 
ny Lake, much less to the President, that 
potential donors with China connections 
should now merit far more scrutiny. 

And so next day, when a Democratic 
fund raiser named John Huang requested 
White House clearance for a Thai industri- 
alist to have coffee with the President, no 
alarms went off. No one made much of the 
fact that Dhanin Chearavanont, 57, chair 
man of the CP Group, is believed to be the 
largest single foreign investor in China and 
an economic adviser to Beijing. When an 
aide to campaign czar Harold Ickes asked 
“if it would be problematic if this individ- 
ual met briefly w/ porus,” the green light 
came quickly from the nsc: “O.K. by Asia 
Affairs.” Among the 11 Nsc officials in 
formed of the meeting: Rand Beers. 

It’s small wonder that the Nsc, the FBI 
and the White House got into a memorable 
shouting match last week over who had 
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been told what and when about the alleged 
Chinese attempt to throw some money 
around. But on the eve of Vice President Al 
Gore’s trip to Beijing, what really had the 
capital buzzing was whether the emerging 
picture of China’s role represented a new 
obsession or just confirmed an old habit. 
Traditionally China has relied on commer- 
cial allies, like U.S. multinationals, to pro- 
mote its interests. What investigators want 
to know now is whether it also tried to buy 
up the President’s party, and for good mea 
sure some members of Congress. 

If so, the effort didn’t start yesterday 
Five years ago, when candidate Clinton 
was first running for office, he used to flay 


The FBI told 
Moynihan, 
Feinstein, Boxer, 
Pelosi and 
Campbell, without 
specifics, that 
they might be 
targets of the 
covert operation 










President Bush for going easy on China 
and warn that “if other nations refuse to 
play by our trade rules, we'll play by 
theirs.” China and its commercial partners 
wanted to be sure that Clinton would nev- 
er make good on his word. 

Despite China’s decade-plus economic 
liberalization, its critics in the U.S. still see 
the country as a monolith obsessed with 
growing ever stronger through unfair trade 
practices. The view goes something like 
this: Beijing believes it can export whatev- 
er it wants while barring imports on any 
pretext it chooses. It can undercut other 
manufacturing nations by the use of cheap 
labor. It can steal ideas and ignore copy- 





| rights without much risk of retaliation. And 
it can essentially blackmail multinational 
companies into transferring jobs and tech- 
nology as the price of cracking open a mar- 
ket of 1.2 billion people. Taken together, 
those practices help account for the 
tripling of the U.S. trade deficit with China 
since Clinton took office, to $40 billion a 
year. In 1995, Intel chief Andy Grove said 
he thought his biggest competition in 10 
years would come from China. Asked last 
year if he stood by that forecast, Grove 
replied yes— “but probably in eight years.” 

Given the growing trade imbalance, it 
especially irritates some American law- 
makers that China is pressing for perma- 
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HIGH-TECH THREAT: U.S. companies bring 
their latest products to factories like this 
Xerox plant in Shanghai, but experts say 
China flouts intellectual-property rights 


nent most-favored-nation status, a guar- 
antee of minimum tariffs. China is the only 
one of the 191 most favored nations whose 
status is renewed each year by a vote in 
Congress. That ensures a humiliating an- 
nual review on Capitol Hill of how Beijing 
punishes dissidents, suppresses Tibet and 
sells missiles to rogue states. Along with 
winning permanent MFN status, China 
wants to be admitted to the World Trade 
| Organization, a goal the U.S. and other na- 
tions are obstructing until China lowers 
trade barriers. 

Ironically, the world’s last communist 
power largely relies on the FORTUNE 500 to 
advance its economic agenda. Whenever 
Congress considers China’s MFN status, 
such companies as Lockheed Martin, Mo- 
torola, Intel, General Motors and IBM lob- 
by on China’s side. For Boeing, the stakes 
could not be higher: Beijing is expected to 
spend $124 billion on new planes over the 
next 20 years, making it the world’s fastest- 
growing airline market. “When the U.S.- 
China relationship goes in the tank, so do 
our order books,” says Boeing spokesman 
Thomas Tripp. 

For years Beijing has envied the popu- 
larity that Taiwan enjoys in Congress. But it 
resisted advice to imitate Taiwan and hire 
| pricey Washington lobbyists to make its 
case. That changed in May 1995, when Tai- 
wan’s President Lee Teng-hui was granted 
a visa to visit the U.S. to attend an alumni 
gathering at Cornell University. It was a 
step that followed a nearly unanimous vote 
in both houses of Congress. The Chinese 
were stunned by what appeared to be a de- 
parture from the U.S. policy of not having 
official contacts with Taiwan. “The Lee vis- 
it was a failure of their own guys to make an 
imprint [in Washington],” says James Lil- 
ley, who was U.S. Ambassador to China un- 
der George Bush. “So their bosses told 
them to get off their asses and start moving.” 

Thus perhaps did 1996 become for 
China the year of living dangerously, at 
least in its dealings with the U.S. Beijing 
used some conventional means of cultivat- 
ing favor, like inviting members of Con- 
gress for get-acquainted trips. Ma Yuzhen, 
China’s personable former ambassador to 
Britain, was put in charge of improving his 
nation’s image abroad. At the Chinese em- 
bassy in Washington, more staff members 
were assigned to handle Capitol Hill. 

By early last year, however, the Nation- 
al Security Agency picked up intercepts of 
provocative communications among Chi- 
nese officials. They included discussions of 
a covert operation aimed at influencing the 
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1996 elections. Other inter- 
cepts indicated that front 
companies for the Chinese 
government might try to 
funnel cash. A few months 
later the NSA took its in- 
formation to the FBI, 
which began a probe. Of 
the six U.S. lawmakers 
who emerged as major tar- 
gets, four were from Cali- 
fornia, where the business 
community began court- 
ing the Chinese soon after 
Richard Nixon renewed 
ties in 1972. Democratic 
Senators Dianne Fein- 
stein and Barbara Boxer 
are longtime supporters 
of China’s MFN status. 
(Feinstein’s husband has 
extensive business inter- 
ests there.) Representative 
Nancy Pelosi, a Democrat, 
isa leading opponent. Rep- 
resentative Tom Camp- 
bell, a Republican, sits on the House Inter- 
national Relations Committee. Another 
target was New York Senator Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan, a Democrat critical of China’s 
occupation of Tibet. (The sixth has still not 
been identified.) 

When the agents came to alert the law- 
makers, they didn’t have many specifics to 
offer. “They just said, ‘Be extra vigilant,” 
says Campbell. “The intonation suggested 
that it might be something as stupid as a 
sack of cash. Like I might be invited to a 
dinner and told, ‘There's some money for 
you in the other room.’” 

One person who did not get the word 
was Bill Clinton. At a press conference last 
week he complained that he had not been in- 
formed about the warnings of Chinese influ- 
ence delivered by Fi agents in June. “The 
President should know,” he insisted. That 
led to a highly unusual public statement by 
the FBI contradicting the President and in- 
sisting that the agents had never demanded 
that the aides keep their own superiors in the 
dark. By midweek the issue appeared set- 
tled. Attorney General Janet Reno said it had 
all been a misunderstanding between the 
briefers and the briefed over just how close- 
ly the information was to be held. 

And here the story of the China con- 
nection gets squiggly. Officials tell Time 
that NsA/FB1 intelligence ultimately will 
not show that the Chinese government in- 
tended to organize payments directly to 
U.S. campaigns. They suspect the money 
would have come from businesses with op- 
erations in China, including subsidiaries in 
Taiwan or Hong Kong. 

For now, the probes are examining 





several paths down which they believe 
Chinese money may have flowed. A prime 
focus is the Lippo Group, the Indonesia- 
based conglomerate with major develop- 
ment projects in six Chinese cities. Its most 
famous former employee is Huang, the 


| Commerce Department official turned 
| fund raiser for the p.N.c., who stayed in 


regular contact with Lippo no matter what 
his occupation. Also under scrutiny are the 
CP Group of Thailand, headed by Cheara- 
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Missing a step at golfer Greg Norman's home in Florida, Clinton tore a tendon 
in his right knee. After a two-hour operation, Clinton must use crutches and a 
thigh-to-ankle leg brace for a couple of months—and give up jogging for up to 
six. But he should be able to attend scheduled summits. Says his doctor: 
“Flying on Air Force One is not like flying on a commercial airline.” 





vanont and represented 
in Washington by former 
Democratic fund raiser 
Pauline Kanchanalak, and 
San Kin Yip Group of 
Macau, a business partner 
of fund-raiser Charlie Trie. 
Like Lippo, both compa- 
nies are owned by ethnic 
Chinese and have ties to 
Beijing officials. Federal 
investigators are also look- 
ing into the business prac- 
tices of Johnny Chung, 
the Chinese-American en- 
trepreneur who gave the 
Democrats $366,000 dur- 
ing a period in which he 
helped raise about $1.5 mil- 
lion from foreign investors. 

The blowup over the 
Chinese connection has 
already made it doubtful 
that Beijing will get Con- 
gress to grant it perma- 
nent MEN status this year. 
Even longtime supporters are worried 
about appearing to be in China’s pocket. In 
Long Beach, California, residents are 
protesting a city plan to lease the aban- 
doned Long Beach Naval Station to the 
China Ocean Shipping Company Americ- 
as, a firm controlled by the Chinese gov- 
ernment. California Senators Feinstein 
and Boxer, who are ordinarily dependable 
China boosters, have asked the Pentagon 
to look into the security implications of 
the lease. 

House Speaker Newt Gingrich is hav- 
ing second thoughts about visiting China 
this month as part of an Asian tour by 
members of Congress. Last week a group 
of prominent conservatives met with 
Gingrich to insist that he highlight hu- 
man rights in his discussions with Chi- 
nese officials. Gore leaves next week on 
his long-scheduled China trip. At a press 
briefing in Beijing last week, Chinese For- 
eign Ministry spokesman Cui Tiankai had 
to spend much of his time fending off ques- 
tions about the campaign-finance scan- 
dals. Said he: “There have been rumors in 
the American press that China did this or 
that, but eventually this will all prove to 
be untrue.” Then Cui added, “We'd like 
to have a normal relationship with the 
U.S. Congress.” When one considers how 
America’s own special interests pour mon- 
ey into Washington, that’s not entirely 
reassuring. —Reported by James Carney, Elaine 
Shannon and Michael Weisskopt/Washington and 
Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing, with other bureaus 
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For more information, see our Web report 
at time.com/reports/chinafunds 
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Who Is Marsha Scott? 


Another Arkansas transplant becomes mired in 
some questionable White House activities 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


HEN IT COMES TO UNRAVELING A 

Washington scandal, the best clues 

often come from the most clueless. 

They are the bit players so earnest- 
ly inept that it is hard to separate what was 
diabolical from what was merely dumb. So 
it was in the best Washington tradition that 
congressional investigators were focusing 
their attention last week on a former inte- 
rior designer with a remarkable knack for 
placing herself near the hot spots of trouble 
for her old friend, Bill Clinton. 

Marsha Scott, the chief of staff in the 
Presidential Personnel Office, is one of sev- 
eral well-entrenched Clinton aides from 
Arkansas whose influence and portfolio far 
outweigh their title. It was Scott who de- 
veloped a taxpayer-funded database that 
congressional investigators suspect was 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 





with visits to the White House mess, special 
policy briefings, trinkets, White House 
tours and the like. Of particular interest to 
congressional investigators is her proposal 
that the White House also set up “links” 
with government agencies, so it could 
obtain “information/resources” for those 
early supporters—a plan that sounds very 
much like trading official favors for con- 
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tended 18 of the now famous White House 
coffees for big givers. Whitewater prosecu- 
tor Kenneth Starr is expected to have a few 
questions about a Los Angeles Times re- 
port that she made frequent prison visits to 
her old school chum Webster Hubbell, 
who has since announced that he will no 
longer cooperate with Starr's investigation. 
And for the darkest conspiracy theorists, 
there is this fact to chew on: Scott dropped 
by deputy counsel Vince Foster's office to 
offer her own friendly counsel the day be- 
fore he committed suicide. 

Scott's name came up again last week, 
with the release of a pile of memos from 
1993 and 1994 in which she outlined ways 


used to track political benefactors. She at- 
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tributions. Republicans 
found the documents highly 
provocative. “When it involves using gov- 


| ernment assets to aid in the political cam- 


paign,” says Indiana Congressman David 
McIntosh, a leader of the House fund- 
raising probe, “that steps over the line and 
is, in fact, illegal.” 

Scott grew up in Arkansas, the daugh- 
ter of a former Miss Arkansas and an all- 
American halfback. She met and briefly 
dated the future President while they were 
still in their teens, when both were work- 
ing for the late Senator William Fulbright. 
Scott was living in Santa Cruz, California, 
when Clinton decided to run in 1992 and 
tapped her to manage his Northern Cali- 
fornia campaign. Her defenders at the 
White House insist that she is well- 


to court the President's political supporters | intentioned and that her lapses in judg- 



















ment are merely misguided loyalty. Those 
inclined to be less charitable say Scott, 
whose current job carries a six-figure 
salary, is not particularly sophisticated and 
got carried away with her own self-impor- 
tance. It is a measure of her personal close- 
ness with the Clintons that neither camp is 
willing to be quoted on the record. 

Scott’s proposals for what is known as 
donor servicing, which she explicitly char- 
acterized as an effort to build a base for the 
1996 campaign, were so outrageous that 
the White House did not bother to try to 
defend them. Presidential spokesman 
Michael McCurry showed his disdain from 
the briefing room podium, where he de- 
scribed Scott as “quite voluble” and added, 
“T think Marsha Scott may have had many 
dreams, but the important thing 
is what happened.” 

Congressional investigators 
agree—and they are tantalized by 
the possibilities. Given the fact 
that the White House actually 
built Scott’s database, they say, it 
is logical to question whether it 
carried out the rest of her plan. 
McCurry argued that a memo 
from then director of administra- 
tion David Watkins had stipulated 
that the computer file was not to 
be used for political purposes—al- 
though the fact that Watkins was 
subsequently forced to resign for 
misuse of government property 
did not help the press secretary's 
case. For her part, Scott seemed 
unfazed by either Watkins’ warn- 
ing or a similar one from the White House 
counsel's office; her most damaging memos 
were written months after theirs. 

In her pleas for support and coopera- 
tion from top White House officials, Scott 
frequently invoked the First Couple, writ- 
ing then deputy chiefs of staff Erskine 
Bowles and Harold Ickes, for instance, that 
her project “is the President's idea and it is 
a good one.” Such heavy name-dropping 
has irked many of her White House col- 
leagues, starting from her first day as head 
of the Office of Correspondence. At her ini- 
tial meeting with the veteran staff, some of 
whom had answered letters for John 
Kennedy, Scott announced, “I was Bill's 
girlfriend from our hippie days.” 

Washington has been hard on the 
Arkansas transplants, both the diabolical 
and the dippy. One has gone to jail. Others 
have gone back home. The rest still work in 
the White House behind what amounts to 
almost permanent presidential protection. 
But given the Clintons’ tendency to cut 
friends loose when they become a prob- 
lem, Marsha Scott may not be able to count 
on that protection for long. a 
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$35 MILLION EACH 


MODEL: RAH-66 Comanche 
REQUEST: Army wants 1,292 
Boeing-built scout choppers 
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The Sky's the Limit 


The Pentagon's request for $415 billion worth of 
new planes gives budget cutters a fat new target 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





HE PENTAGON, IT TURNS OUT, IS A 

building so well defended that even 

urgent messages that the cold war is 

over have failed to breach its barri- 
cades. At a time when budget zealots are 
attacking everything from Medicare to cor- 
porate welfare to whole Cabinet depart- 
ments, the U.S. military has presented 
Congress with a plan to spend as much on 
new warplanes over the next decade as it 
did during the huge defense buildup of the 
1980s. If Congress decides, as a growing 
number of experts have, that the proposal 
to spend a grand total of $415 billion over 
the next 35 years is unjustified, the task of 
balancing the federal budget could sud- 
denly become a lot easier. 

The shopping list is right out of the cold 
war. The Air Force wants 438 F-22 fighters 
at $160 million apiece. The Navy plans to 
buy 1,000 advanced F-18Es. The Army is 
counting on 1,292 Comanche helicopters. 
And the services together want 2,978 more 
Joint Strike Fighters. That’s 5,708 planes; 
this mere slice of Pentagon spending will 
cost as much as all federal environmental 
programs for the next 17 years. 

To make their case, the generals and 
admirals needed to do some creative sales- 
manship while avoiding some basic ques- 
tions, like Will they work? Are they worth it? 
Do we need them? And so it is that General 
Joseph Ralston, Vice Chairman of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff, has been presenting lawmak- | 
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ers with charts showing the deployment of 
warplanes around the world and the threat 
they represent to American security. What 
Ralston doesn’t point out is that this ominous 
global collection of nearly 6,000 advanced 
warplanes includes those of Britain, France, 
Canada—everyone except the U.S. Nor 
does he mention that many of the warplanes 
on his chart rolled off U.S. assembly lines. 

Back in the bowels of the Pentagon a 
much different picture emerges. Navy in- 
telligence, in the only publicly available 
Pentagon report on future threats to U.S. 
warplanes, finds that Ameri- 





ca’s most likely foes—Iran, “We haven't been 
given a threat 
that warrants 
these programs,” 
charges one 
lawmaker 


Iraq and North Korea—have 
only about 100 front-line war- 
planes among them. That total, 
the Navy projects, will climb to 
120 by 2005. Lawmakers are 
irritated by Ralston’s apparent 
sleight-of-threat. “There’s been 
a lack of candor in the whole 
process,” complains Repre- 
sentative Curt Weldon, the 
hawkish Pennsylvania Republican who 


chairs the House Committee on National | 


Security's research-and-development pan- 
el. “We haven't been given a threat that 
warrants these programs,” he told TiME. 
“We can't justify them.” 

Many defense experts contend the 
Pentagon is suffering from a cold war 
hangover. The General Accounting Office, 
the Congressional Budget Office and the 
private Center for Strategic and Budgetary 








Assessments have suggested dramatically 
paring back—and in some cases, killing— 
the programs. They point out that the Pen- 
tagon conceived the F-22, its superstealthy 
fighter, more than a decade ago to counter 
two 2Ist century Soviet warplanes then on 
the drawing boards. But U.S. officials con- 
cede that the Russians have scrapped one 
of the planes, and that only a few of the sec- 
ond are likely to be built. 

Critics also point to the luxuriously in- 
discriminate quality of the shopping list. 
The Air Force strategy for getting its hands 
on the F-22 is, some Pentagon officials say, 
a “self-licking ice cream cone.” First, low- 
er the plane’s cost by building more of 
them, then sell the extras overseas. The 
problem is that the Air Force says it needs 
the plane to counter, in part, U.S. airplanes 
that have been sold overseas. Then, of 
course, General Ralston could add the F-22 
to his chart of potentially hos- 
tile foreign warplanes. Says 
former Navy rear admiral and 
aviator Eugene Carroll Jr. of 
the private Center for Defense 
Information: “We're in an arms 
race—with ourselves.” 

The exception to these 
profligate rules is the Marines. 
In most cases, they're modify- 
ing existing aircraft with new 
engines and electronics, sav- 
ing taxpayers gobs of money. Congress 
may also want to take a lesson from U.S. al- 
lies who are stretching their defense dol- 
lars. In Europe four nations recently began 


| cracking open 300 F-16 jet fighters like 


eggs and stuffing them with new electron- 
ic components that turn them into the 
hottest fighters in the sky. At the same 
time, the U.S. Air Force has sent nearly 400 
of those very same $20 million planes to its 
Arizona junkyard, never to fly again. i) 
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With a Tip — 
From a Tab 


Police arrest a suspect in 
the Cosby murder—with 
help from the Enquirer 


By ADAM COHEN 


ION 


ORE THAN A THOUSAND CALLS 

came into the National Enquirer's 

Ennis Cosby hot line after the paper 

posted a $100,000 reward in the 
case, One came just a few days after the 
Jan. 16 murder, when an edgy informant 
with a slight foreign accent got on the phone 
with a junior reporter in the Enquirer's Los 
Angeles office. “You guys are the ones who 
did the O.]. Simpson case,” the caller said as 
he divulged information about a man who 
had admitted shooting an African American 
with a .38-cal. gun in the same area where 
Cosby was killed. “The tipster was afraid,” 
says Enquirer editor Steve Coz, but “he was 
interested in the money.” 

It turned out to be the phone call that 
broke the case. Last Wednesday, six weeks 
after receiving the information from the 
Enquirer, Los Angeles police arrested 
Mikail Markhasev, 18, an immigrant from 
Ukraine, and charged him with the murder 
of comedian Bill Cosby's only son, 
who was shot on a dark stretch 
near a Los Angeles highway while 
trying to change a flat tire. Police 
say the killing was the result of a 
spontaneous and botched attempt 
to steal Cosby’s $130,000 Mer- 
cedes-Benz. “It appears that rob- 
bery was the motive,” L.A.P.D. 
chief Willie Williams said. “It was 
happenstance.” Williams also said 
that after examining Cosby’s tires, 
his department had rejected theo- 
ries that the flat was set up as part 
of a conspiracy to stage a robbery. 

The Enquirer had given po- 
lice the name and beeper num- 
ber of the tipster, who led inves- 
tigators to a field off Cold Water 
Canyon Road, about five miles 
from the crime scene. There they 
found a gun that ballistics experts 
have reportedly linked to the 
murder, and a knit cap believed 
to have been worn by the killer. 
The trail also led to Markhasev, 
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QUIET INSPIRATION: Cosby, with his mother, overca 



































THE SUSPECT: Mikail Markhasev showed promise as a 
child but soon drifted into a life of juvenile crime 


who was arrested at his North Hollywood 
apartment. 

The background of victim and suspect 
could not be more different. Cosby, 27, was 
the son ofa cultural icon whom many Amer- 
icans felt they knew as part of his father’s sit- 
com family, only to discover that the real-life 
son led a quieter yet deeply inspiring life. 
Markhasev came to the U.S. at age 10. After 
a start in a gifted-students program, he drift- 
ed in and out of schools in Los Angeles, West 
Hollywood and Orange County, picking up 
the nickname “Pee-wee,” for a purported re- 
semblance to Pee-wee Herman. Eventually, 








me dyslexia 


Markhasev found his way to L.A.’s 
mean streets, where he allegedly 
hooked up with Mexican gangs, 
picking up their slang and behav- 
ior. In 1995 he was sent to proba- 
tion camp for six months, report- 
edly after being charged with 
possession of marijuana and as- 
sault with a deadly weapon. Now 
he may face the death penalty. 
The authorities went out of 
their way to deny reports that 
Markhasev has links to the Rus- 
sian mafia, which has been a 
growing presence in Los Angeles 
and other U.S. cities, or to immi- 
grant auto-theft rings that target 
luxury cars. Police released a 
man and a woman, who had been 
brought in for questioning last 
week, and say they are not look- 


aay 


; ing for additional suspects. 
* Meanwhile, the sole witness at 
the crime scene reportedly 


viewed a lineup last week, the re- 
sults of which have not been made public. 
The National Enquirer's role in the 
case has been a tumultuous one. Not being 
able to print the tipster’s tale while cooper- 
ating with the police demanded unusual 
discipline. “We were sitting here with a 
blockbuster dynamite story that we could 
have splashed,” says Coz. In the interim, 
however, the paper incurred the wrath of 
the Cosby family by printing the story of 
Bill Cosby’s affair with the mother of Au- 
tumn Jackson, the 22-year-old woman who 
claimed to be his illegitimate daughter in an 
attempt to extract money from him and 
. who is facing federal extortion 
2 charges. After that story ap- 
peared, Bill Cosby’s wife Camille 
publicly called on the Enquirer 
and other tabloids to withdraw 
their rewards, saying “My hus- 
band and I do not want their 
money to be associated with our 
son.” Even after the arrest, the 
family expressed displeasure with 
the paper. "They were very happy 
to get the information,” says Cos- 
by family spokesman David 
Brokaw, “but they had real reser- 
vations and regrets that the way it 
was found was through the En- 
quirer.” Still the paper contends 
Markhasev’s arrest ‘is the ultimate 
vindication of its controversial ap- 
proach to information gathering. 
Says Enquirer executive editor 
David Perel: “Money can be a 
very valuable and powerful tool to 
pry loose the truth.” —Reported by 
Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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As his rebel forces gobble up territory, Laurent Kabila is 
poised to end the long, thieving rule of Mobutu Sese 
Seko and perhaps bring hope 
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By KEVIN FEDARKO 





ERHAPS THE ONLY THING MORE 
remarkable than the heartbreak- 
ing squalor visible everywhere 
in Zaire these days is the extent 
to which the man responsible for 
it has insulated himself from the 
despair and the destitution. For 
more than 30 years Mobutu Sese Seko has 
imposed an uneasy unity on nearly 250 
tribes strung across an expanse of Central 
Africa the size of Western Europe. The nat- 
ural richness of this region and the willing- 
ness of Western governments to bankroll 
his regime have enabled Zaire’s President to 
indulge in an uninterrupted saturnalia of 
misrule and kleptomania. He has squan- 
dered his country’s wealth, ravaged its re- 
sources and impoverished its citizens—all 
while adroitly managing to remain un- 
touched by the consequences of his abusive 
stewardship. Until now, that is. 

During the past five months, Mobutu’s 
regime has rapidly and spectacularly be- 
gun to unravel. In the streets of Kinshasa 
his opponents have been clamoring for 
him to step down. In two of Zaire’s most re- 
mote provinces, long-sputtering secession- 
ist movements have burst into flames. But 
it is the full-scale rebellion now sweeping 
across five eastern provinces that seems 
most likely to bring Mobutu’s rule to an 
abrupt and unceremonious conclusion. 

The man who marches at the head of 
that insurrection is Laurent Kabila, 56, a 
short, rotund guerrilla leader who has been 
battling Mobutu for more than 30 years. 
Since the early 1970s Kabila has waged a 
haphazard and by several accounts rather 
incompetent struggle against Mobutu’s 
government from the jungle highlands 
around Lake Tanganyika. Although Kabi- 
la’s Marxist-inspired People’s Revolution- 
ary Party received support from the Soviet 
Union, China and Cuba (Che Guevara 
once spent several months training with 
them), the obscure group never amounted 
to more than a nuisance, But the experi- 
ence did enable Kabila to forge a valuable 
connection with another African guerrilla 
bush fighter, Yoweri Museveni, who is now 
the President of Uganda. That friendship 
would one day be critically important. 

All but unknown until five months ago, 
Kabila’s name has now become a house- 
hold word. His face is emblazoned on the 
front page of newspapers all over Zaire, of- 
ten accompanied by shrill headlines like 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END! At colleges in 
the capital, students have scrawled his 
name in chalk on the doors of their dorm 
rooms. The entire country appears to be 
monitoring his progress with a near reli- 























































CELEBRATION Sensing a turning 
point, the relentless insurgents 
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gious sense of anticipation. “We are all just 
waiting for Kabila,” declares one woman in 
Kinshasa. “He is like Jesus Christ for us.” 

Central Africa’s military messiah is ac- 
companied by a bizarre band of apostles. 
Many of Kabila’s soldiers are clad in rubber 
Wellington boots, and their uniforms are 
gleaned from several different armies. Un- 
til recently, they were assisted by Mai-Mai 
tribesmen, who smoke marijuana, worship 
water and festoon themselves with bath- 
room fixtures—mainly faucets and hoses— 
in the belief that these fetishes will aid 
them in battle. For the moment, the rebel 
leader has established his headquarters in 
Mobutu’s former home in Goma. He has 
dubbed his new residence “the Museum of 
Shame” because its ostentatious decor mir- 
rors the incorrigible excesses of Mobutu’s 
rule. Visitors to Kabila’s headquarters, 
however, are struck by an even more 
telling reflection. Much like Mobutu’s im- 
primatur these days, the elegance of his 
erstwhile estate is largely hollow. Almost 
everything that is ostensibly an objet d’art 
is fake—the marbleized plastic dining 
table, the plinths inlaid with artificial mala- 
chite, the spanking new Oriental rugs. 

Unlike those bagatelles, Kabila’s threat 
to Mobutu is very real. The rebels control a 
chunk of territory 1,000 miles long. By last 
Saturday, Kabila’s forces had not only tak- 
en the airport at Kisangani, the govern- 
ment’s last major stronghold in the east, 
but had also captured the city. Mobutu’s 
troops have been powerless to stop them. 
His success has instilled Kabila with such 
confidence that he seems to regard victory 
as a foregone conclusion. “This regime is 
completely worn out,” he said with a laugh 
during an interview with Time. “Mobutu 
can go wherever he wants ... to die. He can 
go to Nice. He can go to [his village of] 
Gbadolite. We will guarantee his safety, 
but he must relinquish power. That is our 
condition for a cease-fire.” 

Mobutu, no doubt, would dearly love 
to demolish such boastfulness. But at the 
moment he is preoccupied by an enemy 
even more formidable than the rebel le- 
gions. For the past seven months the Zair- 
ian President has been undergoing treat- 
ment for prostate cancer. In December he 
rose from his sickbed at his villa on the 
French Riviera, declaring that he was 
returning to Zaire to “take things in hand.” 
Supporters greeted him with euphoria but 
swiftly discerned that Mobutu was inca- 
pable of dealing with problems he needed 
to solve. He shunned the opposition and 
said nothing about appointing a succes- 
sor. And then, to the astonishment of 
those who had welcomed him back, he 
left—returning to France. The day he de- 





now seem ready to take control of 


the pivotal city of Kisangani 
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parted, catcalls followed his motorcade. 

All this seems rather shocking for a 
man who was once regarded as Africa’s 
most durable dictator. The son of a hotel 
maid, Mobutu rose to head Zaire’s army 
upon independence in 1960, then seized 
power five years later. In the decades 
since, he has kept his balance by continu- 
ally shunting friends and enemies in and 
out of favor. A favorite technique for keep- 
ing underlings in line has been to 
switch without warning from gen- 
erosity to savagery. He has been 
known to have a man arrested, tor- 
tured and forced to drink his own 
urine before awarding him a presti- 
gious (and lucrative) Cabinet post. 

Over the years, Mobutu also de- 
voted considerable energy to en- 
riching his own coffers, dipping 
into the national treasury as if it 
were a kind of personal cash ma- 
chine. No one knows how much he 
is worth; his visible assets include 
mansions in Switzerland and Spain, 
several homes in Belgium, a town 
house in Paris, a villa near Monte 
Carlo and a horse ranch in Portugal. 
But while the President and other 
members of his kleptocracy profited 
handsomely, Mobutu’s leadership 
laid waste the economy. In 1994 
Zaire’s per capita GNP was $125 
(70% lower than it was in 1958), and 
prices rose an average of 23,773%, 
the highest level ever recorded any- 
where. Industry runs at 10% capac- 
ity—which means that while the 
wives of government ministers pe- 
ruse posh Kinshasa boutiques for 
$2,000 dresses imported from Eu- 
rope, 80% of the population can’t 
find jobs. 

Nor can they find much else. In 
Kinshasa’s fetid slums, there is a 
new and sinister edge to the des- 
peration. People who cannot af- 
ford soap wash their clothes with papaya 
leaves. Families that cannot pay for funer- 
als bury their dead in rude holes. Single 
mothers who cannot find jobs feed their 
babies only once every other day. “Look at 
me,” says Andre Miku, a retired mechan- 
ic whose children are hungry because he 
has sold the television set and the refrig- 
erator and now there is nothing left to 
hawk. “I’ve grown so thin. It’s not because 
I'm sick. There is simply no food. I used to 
be a very strong man. Now, I am the walk- 
ing dead.” 

Such penury seems baffling when 
viewed against the backdrop of Zaire’s ex- 
travagant natural endowments. Beneath 
its vast territory lie 60% of the earth’s 
cobalt and much of the world’s supply of in- 
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dustrial-grade diamonds, plus substantial 
reserves of zinc, copper, manganese and 
gold. But ever since the prices of metals be- 
gan dropping in the 1970s, Zaire’s econom- 
ic progress has been frozen. Stagnation 
turned into catastrophe in the late 1980s, 
when the cold war ended and the Western 
| powers that had bankrolled Mobutu as a 
| bulwark against communism informed 
| him that his credit had run dry. In re- 


The dapper dictator tries to recover on 
the French Riviera while his government crumbles 


sponse, the President distanced himself 
from day-to-day governance, and Zaire’s 
threadbare cohesion started to pull apart. 
The worst unraveling took place in North 
and South Kivu provinces, sparking a crisis 
that bequeathed to Kabila what he likes to 
call his “bon moment.” 

The problem started in 1994 when the 
Kivus found themselves playing host to 
some 1.2 million Hutu refugees from 
Rwanda. Many of those refugees were 
members of the former Rwandan govern- 
ment, which had orchestrated the geno- 
cide of nearly 1 million Rwandan Tutsi. 
When the predominantly Tutsi Rwandan 
Patriotic Front took over the country in 
July, Hutu began pouring into Zaire to es- 
cape retribution. There they set up vast en- 
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campments, from which their leaders 
launched raids and incursions back into 
Rwanda. By July 1996 the Hutu refugee 
militias were also murdering Tutsi tribes- 
men who lived in eastern Zaire. 

All this proved too much for Paul 
Kagame, Rwanda’s strongman. Enraged, 
Kagame recruited some 2,000 ethnic Tutsi 
living in eastern Zaire and trained them 
with his army. In October, when the Hutu 
persuaded local Zairian authorities 
in the Kivu provinces to expel all 
ethnic Tutsi from Zaire, Kagame or- 
dered his commandos back into 
Zaire. The alliance of Zairian Tutsi 
rose to resist the edict, and Zaire’s 
notoriously undisciplined army 
turned and fled. Within two weeks, 
the rebels had seized a swatch of 
eastern Zaire 600 miles long. 

Kagame realized, however, that 
the rebels could not fight Mobutu 
alone. This opinion was shared by 
Kagame’s close personal friend, 
President Museveni in neighboring 
Uganda, an implacable foe of Mo- 
butu’s. So Museveni put Kagame 
in touch with his old friend and 
fellow bush fighter, Kabila. The 
two men cut a deal: in exchange for 
being given command over the 
2,000 Zairian Tutsi soldiers, Kabila 
agreed to conduct a broadly based 
revolution aimed at toppling Mobu- 
tu from power. 

The assistance didn’t end 
there. The rebel leader stays in 
close touch with his foreign pa- 
trons. At least twice each week, 
Museveni talks with Kabila on a 
satellite phone and dispenses what 
he calls “political advice.” Mu- 
seveni denies Zairian claims that 
large numbers of his troops are 
fighting with the rebels, but diplo- 
mats do not rule out the possibility 
that the assistance he provides Ka- 
bila has been more than verbal. 

As Kabila’s troops surge west, his 
message of economic prosperity and po- 
litical stability is greeted with immense 
enthusiasm. That, plus his military victo- 
ries, may soon catapult him into the pres- 
idency of Zaire. But in recent weeks the 
delight has been tempered by a sense of 
trepidation. As Zairians contemplate the 
possibility of getting rid of one despot, 
they shudder at the prospect of replacing 
him with another. “If Kabila were in pow- 
er,” muses one surgeon in Kinshasa, “we 
would have to make him understand that 
we do not want to live under dictatorship. 
I have suffered so much. I cannot live like 
that again.” —Reported by Peter Graff/ 
Kinshasa and Marguerite Michaels/Goma 
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No Law or 
Order in 
The Land 


Foreigners flee as tiny 
Albania dissolves into 
Mad Max-style chaos 


By JAMES WALSH 


UROPE LOOKED TO ITS SOUTHEAST LAST 
week to find civilization vanishing 
down a sinkhole. Perennially under- 
privileged Albania suddenly was no 


longer an organized society but a state of 


chaos. In the span of one week, what had 
begun as spontaneous revolts in a few 
southern cities turned all of the country 
into a Mad Max movie: children brandish- 
ing grenades and automatic rifles; whole- 
sale looting; and frenetic, random gunfire— 
an utter collapse of civil authority. Foreign 
nationals were fleeing the country, many 
by helicopter airlift. Small, sun-washed Al- 
bania had become the state of Anarchia. 

The uprisings that spread north to over- 
take the capital of Tirana last week were 
outbursts of lawlessness more than any kind 
of movement, since the insurrection has 
no command. President Sali 
Berisha clung to office, but he 
could hardly cling to power. 
At one point Skender Gjinu- 
shi, an oppositionist who had 
just met with the President, 
remarked, “Berisha accepted 
that he has no national control. 
He has no army, no police.” 

If this is a war, it has no 
generals, no strategy and no real fighting. 
The crackling of rifle fire and phantasma- 
goric skylines lit by tracer rounds coincid- 
ed with scenes of civilians strolling nor- 
mally or sitting in cafés. Scared politicians 
of assorted parties got together with Be- 
risha to issue pleas for public restraint. For 
all the good they were doing, they might as 
well have yelled into the wind. Politicians 
had no credibility with slapped-together 
committees of insurgents, which in turn 
had no control over countless people new- 
ly empowered by Kalashnikovs. 

With tens of thousands of civilians 
armed to their caps or babushkas, the citi- 
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Amid the crackle 
of rifle fire are 
scenes of people 
taking a stroll or 
sitting in cafés 


MOBOCRACY: Citizens of Kucove, south of Tirana, shoot off weapons looted from a military 


barracks. With armed rebels everywhere, President Berisha held office but not power 


zenry had turned into the proverbial mob 
with many heads but no brains. Hospitals 
have treated gunshot wounds day and 
night. Many people retreated from the 
| streets altogether, but a housewife washing 
| dishes in the city of Elbasan was reported- 
ly killed by random gunfire. 
As Albania edged closer to collapse, the 
U.S. and several European na- 
tions staged dramatic evacua- 
tions of their citizens. Italian 
helicopters ferried out many, 
while ships from the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet sent choppers into 
the American compound in Ti- 
rana. When the flights began 
drawing ground fire on Friday, 
evacuations were suspended 
for the day. But Berisha had already sent his 
daughter Argita and son Shkelzen to Italy 
on a commandeered ferry. 
Amid the breakdown of normal com- 


mercial life, shortages of food, fuel and oth- | 


er vital commodities began to grow acute. 
What could restore order was beyond any- 
one’s guess, although Berisha’s resignation 
seems to be the indispensable start. The 
Democratic Party leader has been a light- 
ning rod for public rage since the January 
collapse of more than a dozen get-rich-quick 
investment schemes that lost the life sav- 
ings of somewhere between 50% and 90% 
of the population. Most Albanians believe 
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that Berisha was in cahoots with the oper- 
ators who ran the pyramid swindles. 

People have demanded not only his 
head but also their money back, which the 
treasury is too broke to provide. Beyond 
that, who would fill the presidency? No one 
of sufficient stature seems available to take 
over, even assuming that such a change 
would make a difference. 

Government leaders appealed to the 
Western powers for any kind of interven- 
tion, preferably military. Faced with an im- 
possible task, however, Washington, Euro- 
pean capitals, NATO and the U.N. could do 
nothing but rescue their own. “If we send 
soldiers, what are we going to give them 
for a mission?” wondered German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl. Virtually alone, Aus- 
trian former Chancellor Franz Vranitzky, 
an envoy for the Organization of Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, tried to come 
up with some international relief. He met 
with the new Albanian Prime Minister, 
Bashkim Fino, on Friday, then went to the 
southern port of Vlora to talk with rebel 
leaders. But it seemed doubtful that his 
rounds would be any more effective than 
the prayer of Mother Teresa, who from 
Calcutta said of her fellow Albanians, “May 
God bring them joy, prosperity, peace 
and unity.” First of all, Albania is in need 
of sanity. —Reported by 
Massimo Calabresi on board the U.S.S. Nassau 
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THE NEW JEEP. CHEROKEE 





If you had the ability to change one of nature's 
designs, would you? And would the changes make 
things better or just different? These were the types 
of questions our engineers faced when they set out 
to improve the 1997 Jeep Cherokee. And while they 


may have been tempted to reinvent this legendary 





+x4, experience led them toa better solution 
A 4x4 with 


Introducing the new Jeep Cherokee 
all the authenticity and capability of the original, 
plus enough improvements to earn it the coveted 
Four Wheeler of the Year. 

The new Jeep Cherokee has a 


title of 
What's different? 
quieter, more refined interior with a modular instru 


ment panel, a seven-function overhead console 


1IROKEE 


and a choice of three available audio systems. Dual four-wheel drive technology and experience. 


air bags! an improved ABS system,** and a Remote For more information, call 1-800-925-JEEP or 
Keyless Entry System also contribute to visit http:/jeepunpaved.com on the Internet. The 


Cherokee’s more than 40 advancements new Jeep Cherokee. It’s not just different. It's better 
Equally important, however, are the things 

that haven't changed. Like Jeep Cherokee’s classic Jeep 

Styling and its ability to take you virtually anywhere 

on Earth, thanks to our unmatched combination of THERE’S ONLY ¢ 
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LOSING 
ITS LUSTER 


service, Nordstrom has suffered a profit 
slump. Can the tony retailing chain get the magic back? 


Despite exquisite se 


By JOHN GREENWALD 
T IS A TRUTH UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWL- 
edged that Nordstrom stores have 
wrapped up the title for top-of-the- 
line customer service. They will take 
back returns with a smile, hail you a 
cab and send out a salesclerk and tai- 
lor with armloads of clothes if you’re 
too busy to go shopping. If it’s 

footwear you're after, Nordstrom’s vast 

shoe sections boast up to 150,000 pairs 
from sizes 4 to 21. “I really like Nord- 
strom,” says Kelly Chandler, 28, a market- 
ing specialist at a Seattle radio station who 
has shopped at the fashion retailer's flag- 
ship store since she was a teenager. “They 
are always willing to accommodate you. 

When I go shopping, I always park my car 

near Nordstrom at the mall because | al- 

ways start and end up there.” 

Yet this beloved chain of upscale, fam- 
ily-run emporiums, which has 83 stores in 
17 states from Washington to Virginia, has 
been struggling to reverse recent slides in 
its profits and stock price. Shoppers still 
rush to new Nordstrom stores, which have 
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been opening at the rate of four a year, but 
sales at some older ones have been slump- 
ing. Despite its reputation for catering to 
customers’ desires, Nordstrom (1996 sales: 
$4.5 billion) has been slow to jump on hot 
retailing trends and appreciate fully the 
passion of Americans for brand names and 
logos. “You might still have [Nordstrom] as 
your first choice,” says Dean Ramos, who 
follows the company for the firm Dain 
Bosworth in Minneapolis, Minnesota. “But 
if they are not giving you what you want, 
you are going to go elsewhere.” 

Such defections have hacked away at 
Nordstrom’s bottom line. The company’s 
profits, which rose in double digits through 
most of the 1980s, have fallen for two 
straight years—tumbling 18.6% in 1995 and 
an additional 10.7% last year. The recent 
fourth quarter, which included the all-im- 
portant holiday season, was particularly 
gloomy for Nordstrom, as sales dipped 
1.3% at company stores that had been open 
14 months or longer. 

The slide in profits has pulled Nordstrom 
stock down too, from nearly $53 a share 
last May to the mid-$30 range (it closed last 


ground floor up, 
and are the fourth 
generation to take 
the heim of the 
Seattle-based 
fashion outlet 
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Friday at $37.875 a share). % 
That has knocked almost 
half a billion dollars off the 
value of the Nordstrom fami- 4 
ly’s 36% stake in the company. 
“Take your eye off the ball, and 
it’s perilous,” says Pete Nord- 
strom, 35, one of six thirtysome=” 
thing brothers and cousins who be= 
came co-presidents in June 1995, when 
the fourth generation of family mem= 
bers moved to the head of the 96-year=% 
old company. (The co-presidents report 
to chairman John Whitacre, 44, currently 
the only top executive from outside the 
family.) 

The downturn has been a brutal intro- 
duction to management for the young 
Nordstroms, who have learned the busi- 
ness from the ground floor up—first by 
sweeping out stockrooms and then by ad- 
vancing through the ranks of buyers and 
managers. “We're very competitive,” says 
Pete, who stands 6 ft. 7 in. tall and played 
junior varsity basketball while a student at 
the University of Washington. (His young- 
er brother Erik joined him on the squad.) 
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“There’s a 
: high sense of urgen- 
cy to turn things around.” 
Nordstrom points to some re- 

cent encouraging signs. Results in 
February were up “in all important cate- 
gories,” he notes. 

Pete and his cohorts have had little 
else to cheer about since they began 
minding the store 21 months ago. Survey- 
ing the elegant sales floors, which (in con- 
trast to most upscale department stores) 
group fashions by life-styles rather than 
brands, the new management decided it 
was time to freshen up women’s mer- 
chandise and move some established 
lines around. “We were starting to get a 
little bit behind,” Nordstrom says. “We 









needed to be more contempo- 
rary and relevant.” 
But that proved a prescription for tur- 
moil, as the changes confused customers 
and department buyers alike. For example, 
Donna Karan’s DKNY line of sportswear 
had been in Nordstrom’s cutting-edge 
Savvy shops since 1989 and was now a can- 
didate for golden oldie. So Nordstrom 
moved DKNY to the Individualist section, 
a much larger space for career women, and 
switched other labels from there to still 
another section. The changes rippled 
through the stores like rows of tumbling 
dominoes, and the resulting disruption 
surprised the new management team. 
“We underestimated the problems of 
shifting things around,” Nordstrom 
says. “We just didn’t execute as 
well as we could have.” 
Placing the merchandise 
was only one of Nordstrom's 
problems. The company was 
agonizingly slow to bring in 
national superbrands such 
as Tommy Hilfiger for 
Women and Lauren by Ralph 
Lauren, allowing rivals like Macy’s and 
Bloomingdale’s to take the lead in rolling 
out the hugely popular items. “We were 
late in the game in getting in on it,” Nord- 
strom admits. “We just can’t allow these 
things to happen.” 


Such mistakes have taken their toll | 


through the departure of some once-loyal 
customers, particularly those with an eye 
for the latest trends, Tara Feinstein, 35, a 
free-lance journalist, recently browsed the 
aisles of a Nordstrom store in Woodland 
Hills, California, shopping for clothes for 
her three-year-old son. She walked out 
with two $20 T shirts and a sense of disap- 
pointment. “I remember being very excit- 
ed when Nordstrom came to Southern Cal- 
ifornia in the 1980s, and I shopped there 
exclusively,” she recalls. “Now, when I 
think of Nordstrom, I picture brown and 
drab.” 











Disenchantment like that mocks the é 


company’s goal of serving 


shoppers < 


through a lifetime of wardrobe changes. = 


The ideal Nordstrom customer may begin 


yo4 uw 


by buying turtlenecks and T shirts as a2 
teenager and graduate to a $1,800 Donna é 


Karan suit or a $3,000 Valentino gown as 
the years go on. And, oh, the convenience! 
Salesclerks are free to go from department 
to department to help you pick out a head- 
to-toe ensemble. Nordstrom salespeople 
average an industry-leading $29,000 a year 
in base pay and commissions and are re- 
garded as entrepreneurs with their own 
clientele. At the Westside Pavilion in Los 
Angeles, Nordstrom shopper Elaine Ler- 
man says it’s such service that keeps her 
coming back: “You can’t beat it.” Lerman 
acknowledges, however, that the clothing 
“just isn’t as exciting” as it used to be. 

Furthermore, service is costly; so Nord- 
strom must find a way to generate more 
sales from all its stores if it hopes to turn 
profits around. Besides massaging long- 
time customers, Nordstrom is trying to at- 
tract choosy new ones by paying more at- 
tention to refreshing its fashions. Pete 
Nordstrom argues that last year’s shifts in 
placement have made it possible for the 
company to respond more swiftly to the 
latest trends. And he takes comfort from 
what happened in the early 1980s, when 
Nordstrom shook up customers by bringing 
in Liz Claiborne lines and moving other 
brands around. Although disruptive at the 
time, those moves helped set the stage for 
years of robust profit growth. 

“Nordstrom will look like a different 
company six to 12 months from now,” 
predicts Jennifer Black Groves, who 
tracks the retailer for Black & Co. in Port- 
land, Oregon. “Management has suffered 
through a very difficult time, but will 
come out of it much wiser. They are 
again listening to their customers.” This 
time, the entire store could be riding 
on it. —Reported by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
and Stacy Perman and Jane Van Tassel/New York 


--- While striving to i improve sales results at its 83 Soper inee: stores 
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MONEY IN MOTION 
Daniel Kadlec 


Doctoring the Dow 


It’s a new age: losers, metal benders need not apply 


HE DOW JONES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE CHECKED IN FOR COSMETIC SURGERY 
last week and had four stocks liposuctioned from its bottom end. Is it time 
for a face-lift too? The “industrial” description is starting to look a little odd 
atop this svelte new body. Maybe it should be renamed Dow Lite. 

Of course, no name change is really forthcoming. The Dow keepers—edi- 
tors at the Wall Street Journal—have been softening the average’s smokestack 
image for years, and no one seems terribly confused. Still, it’s notable that today 
only half the Dow companies are true metal benders, a testament to sweeping 
changes in the economy during the past few decades. 

The Dow has consisted of 30 stocks since 1928, and for most of this centu- 
ry most of those companies were in heavy industry, reflecting the times. But as 
we've moved from the industrial age to the technology-and-information age, 
the nature of industry has changed radically. In 1959, for example, manufac- 
turing accounted for 28% of gross domestic product, vs. 17% today. Meanwhile, 
health care has grown from 3% to 11%, and financial services from 14% to 18%. 
Since the 1980s the Dow keepers have been scrambling to reflect such devel- 
opments. So in the 80s American Express and McDonald’s were added to the 





Dow as the likes of Johns-Manville and Owens-Illinois vanished. The early 90s 
saw Disney and J.P. Morgan added, while Navistar and USX got the boot. With 
the latest changes, which take effect this week, the Dow has morphed further 
from its heavy-industry roots: Woolworth, Westinghouse Electric, Bethlehem 
Steel and Texaco are being replaced by Wal-Mart Stores, Travelers, Johnson & 
Johnson and Hewlett-Packard. 

Itis debatable whether any 30-stock average can accurately reflect a diverse and 
changing economy. Most market pros prefer Standard & Poor's 500 index. But John 
Prestbo, markets editor at the Wall Street Journal, says he is committed to the Dow. 

Interestingly, there isn’t a dog in the bunch at this point. That’s O.K. in an av- 
erage of blue-chip companies, which are supposed to be the best of the best. But 
such doctoring can make an imperfect economy appear perfect. If this change 
had been made six years ago, the Dow would now be near 8000, not just passing 
7000. Does that mean the Dow is going higher quickly? Not necessarily. Because 
adjustments are made for the higher prices of stocks added to the list, don’t look 
for any immediate jump. And there’s no guarantee that the newly added com- 
panies will continue to do well or that others on the list won’t hit hard times. Prest- 
bo warns, “Moving companies in and out of the Dow is not the same as a buy-sell 
decision.” Consider IBM, which was dropped in 1939 but went on to post 29 stock 
splits and rise 21,843% before being added back in 1979. 

In general, the new Dow recruits almost can’t help having a positive impact, 
given the laggards they replace. The effect, however, will be felt only over time. 
The new stocks had not yet joined the list last Thursday, when the Dow fell 159 
points, but their presence wouldn’t have changed things much. When the Dow 
wants to drop, it drops—no matter how sleek the companies that make it up. 





Daniel Kadlec is TiME’s Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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Donorgate in 
The Teamsters 


Fishy contributions could 
undo Carey’s re-election 


OES THIS SOUND FAMILIAR? THE 

campaign fund of Teamsters presi- 

dent Ron Carey—who won re-elec- 

tion in December—was forced to re- 
turn $95,000 in suspicious contributions 
made in the critical last weeks of his cam- 
paign. Now the FB! is investigating whether 
the money, purportedly donated by a 
Massachusetts woman, in fact came from 
union coffers. 

Barbara Arnold, whose husband 
Michael Ansara operates the Share Group, 
a telemarketing firm that has worked for 
the Teamsters since 1991, gave the Carey 
campaign $45,000 on Oct. 31, 1996. Nine 
days earlier, the Teamsters had paid the 
Share Group $48,587. Arnold donated 
$50,000 more on Nov. 26, just 11 days after 
the union had made another $48,587 pay- 
ment to the company. 

When an election protest was filed by 
John Murphy, president of a Boston Team- 
sters local and a supporter of Carey's oppo- 
nent, Jimmy Hoffa Jr., the couple refused 
to open their financial records to the feder- 
al election officer. Further investigation re- 
vealed that the Share Group, which was op- 
erating phone banks for the Teamsters, had 
overbilled the union more than $26,000 
but was allowed to keep the money. Last 
week the FI attempted to question the 
couple, but their attorney, William Codinha, 
said they were “out of town.” He contends 
that Arnold made the contributions without 
Ansara’s knowledge because she had re- 
cently inherited money—and that the prox- 
imity of the contributions to the Teamster 
payments is mere “serendipity.” 

Unlike federal campaign laws, howev- 
er, which are fuzzy in their application and 
relatively toothless in their remedies, the 
Teamster election rules are quite clear: ev- 
idence of illegal contributions that might 
have been decisive in an election requires 
a rerun. Although Carey beat Hoffa by a 
razor-thin margin and the Arnold contri- 
butions may have financed a crucial last- 
minute mailing, labor experts suspect that 
the government, which spent as much as 
$30 million on the closely monitored elec- 
tion, may be reluctant to act on these 
charges. Which would leave the Teamsters, 
along with the American taxpayers, mired 
in business as usual. —By Edward Barnes 
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TODAY’S-AMA 
Giving Power 
1b Your Voice 








ANYONE PUT A PRICE TAG ™© 
ON HER LIFE.” 


I can’t let financial or political pressures 
stop me from doing all that’s necessary for my 
patients. That’s why I believe that any changes 
made to the Medicare system must acknowledge 
that costs cannot take precedence over necessary 
care and treatment. 

The American Medical Association has a 
plan that does just that. And as members of the 
AMA we are pledged to fight for the highest 
quality of care available for all our patients. Our 
plan also ensures that the Medicare system will 
remain healthy and viable well into the future. 

Call 1-888-AMA-1997 to find out more 
about the AMA’s Medicare proposal and how 
you can help to get it implemented. 
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3 | 2 | amused. Cell phones were al- 
In Parliament, | 3 ready banned in the chamber 


because of their disruptive 

rings, but use of a silent pager 
presented a whole new issue. 
And the notion of stiff-lipped 
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= : Politics by Pager 

=| THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT'S 
weekly Question Time has 
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always been a 19th century 
affair: charming, wooden 
and occasionally raucous. 
But last week the hallowed 
institution got a jolt from the 
Labour Party’s modern arse- 
nal of database and commu- 
nications weaponry. As Con- 
servative Prime Minister 
John Majer 
fielded a soft- 
ball question 
about the insur- 
ance business, a 
member of 





= 
Labour’s,“rebuttal unit” 
dived into the party’s data- 
base ghd identified the ques- 
tiorfer as a paid consultant 
for the insurance industry. 


|" The researcher zapped the 


news via pager to a Labour 
M.P. sitting in the House of 
Commons, producing an 
awkward moment for Major 
and a revolution in real-time 
technological politics. 

The Tories were not 





British pols beeping and 
winking their way through 
the Commons made more 
than one Conservative M.P. 
queasy. After mulling the 
matter over for an evening, 
Speaker Betty Boothroyd 
ruled that using the gadgets 
as an aide-mémoire was “to- 
tally unacceptable,” handing 
the Tories a victory in battle. 
But with the general election 
fast approaching, Labour's 
rapid response showed its 
determination to win the war. 





Thin Blue Online 


FOR THE SHEER VOYEURISTIC 
pleasure of tracking law en- 
forcement in action, local TV 
news has nothing on the In- 
ternet. Take the bloody, 
botched Los Angeles robbery 
attempt that recently turned 
into a real-life Hollywood 
chase scene. Instead of just 
glancing at the familiar chop- 
per footage on the tube, 
many crime seekers surfed 
over to PoliceScanner.com, a 
Website with real-time audio 
from police radio, including 
the Dallas and L.A. cops. The 
result: a sort of gruesome 
copspeak play-by-play to ac- 
company the TV spectacle. 
Even the site’s more mun- 
dane offerings—including 
lost kittens and traffic stops— 
attract some 10,000 daily vis- 
itors, each eager to take a 
byte out of crime. 





























POCKET SIZE: It's taken a year to become one of the 
most popular handheld PCs ever, so what can Palm 
Computing’s Pilot do for an encore? Check out PalmPilot, 
the sequel to the personal digital assistant that combines 
the PC's best functions—addresses and calendar—with 


shirt-pocket size. This sturdier version, which debuted 
last week, features a back-lighted screen for easy viewing 
and an optional modem, shown above, for E-mail and Net 
access. While Palm won't divulge how many Pilots it sold 
last year, the 1997 target of a million says enough. 
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New for Phones: 
Call Rating 


AFTER YEARS OF CONFOUND- 
ing customers with a tsunami 
of new rates, packages and 
plans, big telephone compa- 
nies like AT&T and MCI may 
have finally met their match: 
PhoneMiser. The palm-size 
PC adapter, below, links a 
personal computer to your 
telephone line and then uses 
software to cal- 
culate which of 
dozens of carri- 
ers offers the 
best deal at any 
given moment. 
All your phones 
on one line (and 
fax machines 


and Internet Z 


PLUG-IN: 


connections) 
= be - ope oo Fs 
neously tiedin savings 


to the program, 
which takes about a second 
to find the cheapest alterna- 
tive and place the call. The 
system, due out this summer 
from Bedford, Massachu- 
setts-based MediaCom 
(www.phonemiser.com), 
should cost less than $100, 
plus a $4.95 monthly fee to 
keep the software constantly 
updated (the various calls are 
charged to one credit card). 
If company founder Robert 
Pokress is correct that it can 
save as much as 66% on the 
average phone bill, this is one 
computer product that 
should quickly pay for itself. 
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As the dawn of a new 
century approaches, Canon's 
innovative tech nology continues 
to light the way in the corporate 
world. But we've also made it 
our business to protect the 
environment, too. As a result, 
some of today's brightest ideas 
in product development have 


been created by Canon to 


‘Anniversary 
www.usa.canon.com 


1997 Canon U.S.A. In 





ensure a better tomorrow. 
Ideas like our *On-Demand 
Fusing System™ in laser beam 
printers w hich actually saves 
energy by eliminating w arm-up 
time. Or our copier Remanu- 
facturing Program that helps 
conserve and preserve the 
world’s natural resources by 


dramatically reducing waste. 





Plus, with stellar breakthroughs 
like ozone-free copiers, now even 
the air in the office is cleaner. 
Naturally. we will keep 
on developing environmentally 
responsible products and 
programs clear into the future. 
It’s the kind of fresh 
thinking you'd expect from a 


leader like Canon. 

















DOES 
HEAVEN 
EXIST? 


It used to be that the hereafter was virtually 
palpable, but American religion now seems 
almost allergic to imagining it. Is paradise lost? 








By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


Lo! I shall tell you a mystery. —1 Corinthians 15: 51 
HE SUN IS SHINING IN AN AZURE SKY, MOCKINGBIRDS ARE CHIRPING IN THE 


snow-white blossoms of the pear trees, and the bees are buzzing from one 
glorious daffodil to another. It is early March, the middle of Lent, and 
Catholics all over the world are immersed in contemplation and penance 


over the passion and suffering of Christ. But just outside the chapel where 
David Burton is teaching a class for new Catholic initiates, on the green 
grounds of the Cathedral of the Incarnation in Nashville, Tennessee, the 
season seems intent on fast-forwarding beyond late winter and penance 

right into renewal—to Easter, perhaps. Or perhaps to something even more glorious. 
Burton likes to think about heaven. He might even be said to revel in it. Oddly enough, 
he has had to struggle to think about it or at least to find fellow believers and pastors whom 
his thoughts don’t embarrass. And more oddly still, his struggle is not unique. It began 
about 14 years ago, when Burton, then attending the U.S. Naval Academy in Annapolis, 
Maryland, converted from his childhood Southern Baptist faith to Catholicism. For the 
most part, the switch suited him fine. The Baptists were a little too easygoing for him; he 
preferred the Catholic view that salvation depends not only on accepting Jesus but also on 
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what you do with your life. There was one 
hitch. As the months following his conver- 
sion turned to years, it dawned on him that 
the same Catholic chaplains who had wel- 
comed him into the fold were reticent 
about discussing salvation’s reward. This 
was disturbing. “I felt a real lack in my life,” 


says Burton, who now teaches mathemat- 
ics at Vanderbilt University. “There was 
this hope of heaven I thought we all should 
have. But the priests didn’t like to talk 
about it. We have the Commandments 
from the Lord: feed the hungry, and clothe 
the naked. Most of us don’t just have the 
knack for those things; it takes willpower. 
But as soon as someone would say 
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this so we can go to heaven,’ someone else 
would say, ‘No, no, no, no. Let's do it be- 
cause we should do good.’ It got to the 
point where I began to think that heaven 
was too much like an ace in the hole, that it 
was sort of like cheating. I almost felt guilty 
thinking too much of heaven.” 

Now there’s a peculiar idea. Is it pos- 
sible for a Christian to think of heaven too 
much? How can one enjoy robust faith 
without envisaging faith’s ultimate consum- 
mation? “Heaven is the greatest good,” says 
Peter Kreeft, a professor of philosophy at 
Boston College and author of the 1990 vol- 
ume Everything You Ever Wanted to Know 
About Heaven ... but Never Dreamed of 
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Asking. “It is the reason that God banged ¢ 
out the Big Bang 18 billion years ago. Next ¢ 
to the idea of God, the idea of heaven is the » 
greatest idea that has ever entered into the ; 
heart of man, woman or child.” 8 
It is certainly one of the most power- ; 
fully joyous in the cosmology of practicing 
thristians, who can affirm: heaven is des- 
tination and reward, succor and relief from 
earthly trials. It is reunion with those we 
love, forever, as we loved them. It is our real 
home, our permanent address, our own 
true country. It is the New Jerusalem and 
Paradise Regained, the community of Saints 
and the eternal Eucharist; everlasting East- 
er and a million Christmases. It is an end to 
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death’s sting; it is the eternal, ongoing, ever 
growing experience of God. It is the ecsta- 
tic dream of St. John: “Holy, holy, holy.” 
And yet, in a curious way, heaven is 
AWOL. This is not to say that Americans think 
death ends everything or even that they 
doubt heaven’s existence. People still be- 
lieve in it: it’s just that their concept of ex- 
actly what it is has grown foggier, and they 
hear about it much less frequently from 
their pastors. To reverse the words of the old 
spiritual: Everybody’s goin’ to 
heaven, just ain’t talkin’ bout 
it. The silence is such that 
it sometimes seems heaven 
might as well not be there. 
Kreeft complains that even if 
our basic belief has not wa- 
vered, “our sense of beauty, 
glory, wonder, awe, magnifi- 
cence, triumph has shrunk” 
into something “joyless.” 
Marked by an apparent com- 
bination of lay ignorance and 
pastoral skittishness, the min- 
imization of paradise not only 
creates problems for heaven- 
hungry believers like Burton; 
it also suggests the marginal- 
ization of one of Western civ- 
ilization’s greatest ideas. 
When heaven comes up 
in public debate these days, it 
is often just as metaphor for 
the concerns of a perfectible 
secular kingdom of man, as in 
the debate that started in the 
Washington Post last month 
and continued online in Slate 
over Jesus’ statement that “it 
is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
God.” Peter Wehner, policy director for 
Jack Kemp’s think tank, Empower America, 
decried the worldliness of Christians who 
feel they can serve both God and Mam- 
mon—resulting in too many people left in 
poverty. The Rev. Robert Sirico qualified 
Christ’s admonition as being against only 
the “unjustly” rich, and accused Wehner of 
trying to win attention by “bashing rich 
Christians.” As aspersions were cast and tax 
credits argued, heaven fell to the wayside. 
In the 60s, clerics and scholars pon- 
dered the question Is God dead? (the sub- 
ject of a 1966 TiME cover). Asked what is 
going on now, they first cite denomination- 
al differences and the ongoing religious 
split between modernists and traditional- 
ists. Episcopalians have always been less 
eager than Baptists to stress the hereafter. 
Liberal mainline pastors are more reluc- 
tant than Evangelicals to review the joys of 
eternal communion with the living God. 








Yet with some notable exceptions, the 
phenomenon seems transdenominational. 
Martin Marty, the respected University of 
Chicago religious historian, says, “I can re- 
call from my [Lutheran] childhood many 
sermons on what used to be called the ge- 
ography of heaven and the temperature of 
hell. Now the only time you hear of heav- 
en is when somebody has died.” David 
Wells, a theology professor at Massachu- 
setts’ Gordon-Conwell Theological Semi- 


nary, notes, “We would expect to hear of it 
in the Evangelical churches, but I don’t 
hear it at all.” He pauses. “I don’t think 
heaven is even a blip on the Christian 
screen, from one end of the denomination- 
al spectrum to the other. The more per- 
plexing question is, What explains this?” 
What, indeed? University of California 
at Santa Barbara professor Jeffrey Burton 
Russell, author of the upcoming A History 
of Heaven (Princeton University Press), 
says, “I think [clerics] want to stay off the 
subject because they feel they're going to 
have to climb a wall of popular skepticism.” 
A spokesman for the United Methodist 
Publishing House is reluctant to comment 
at all about heaven, explaining that the 
subject is “controversial.” A brother in 
faith, the Rev. J. Philip Wogaman, whose 
Foundry Methodist Church is up the street 
from the White House, explains bluntly, 
“I'm not interested in speculating on the 
architecture or the geography. I don’t think 











| of heaven as a specified place in the uni- 


verse to which we could somehow go if we 
could find the right galaxy. We dig a lot 
deeper. I preach on trust in God.” 

Might a robust conception of heaven be 
the victim of an unbelieving era? Perhaps, 
but if so, unbelief is selective. Lynn Garrett, 
religion editor at Publishers Weekly, who has 
tracked the recent popular vogues for angels 
and miracles, observes that there is almost no 
corresponding interest in the place where 
angels live and from which 
miracles erupt into our lives. 
Perhaps the biblical heaven is 
too big to be marketable. Per- 
haps it is a victim of its own, 
centuries-long hype: so much 
has been claimed for it, much 
of it contradictory, that our 
literal-minded age overloads 
and calls the whole thing a 
wash, Or perhaps America 
has finally got heaven just 
right. Plain. Unvarnished. 
Stripped of harps and halos. 
The current generic heaven 
still delivers when people 
need it most, say some un- 
sentimental observers—at the 
death of a loved one. Why 
bother with it any other time? 

Why listen to the song of 
a mockingbird amid the pear 
blossoms? 


But, as it is written, Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard 
. the things which God 
hath prepared for them that 
love him. 
—I Corinthians 2: 9 


Those who shy away from too much 
conversation about heaven can point out 
that detailed description of its charms has 
hardly been the historical rule. The two an- 
cient peoples who probably contributed 
most to the heavenly notion both started out 
imagining a gray, undifferentiated afterlife, 
called Hades by the Greco-Roman culture 
and Sheol by the Jews. By 600 B.C., bodily 
resurrection had been incorporated into Ju- 
daism: the book of Ezekiel describes a field 
of dry bones, which at God's bidding “came 
together, bone to bone” and lived again. The 
motif recurred in the later books of the He- 
brew Bible, sometimes in combination with 
a nationalistically tinged Messianism or the 
re-establishment of a paradise located in a 
new Jerusalem. In Greece the privileged 
dead gradually came to inhabit the Isles of 
the Blessed, later the Elysian fields, and in 
the 4th century B.C. Plato championed the 
concept of judgment after death in his Gor- 
gias, and, in Phaedrus, postulated an im- 
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mortal soul that strove ever upward after 
gaining its freedom from the flesh. What 
made Jesus’ synthesis of these traditions 
new was the teaching that heavenly happi- 
ness consisted not of material pleasures, 
tribal triumph or an undifferentiated union 
with the cosmos, but of a glorious personal 
transformation in the flesh and an eternal 
communion with a living God. Far more 
than a reward, it was the believer’s true 
home, the ultimate human destiny. 

Jesus was hardly tentative about pro- 
claiming the world to come. His first words 
as a preacher were, “Repent, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” However, most 
of his famous metaphors for heaven (as the 
treasure hidden in a field or the pearl of 
great price) address humankind’s ideal re- 
lationship to God’s kingdom more than a 
specific paradise. Regarding heaven’s actu- 
al “mysteries,” he tells the Apostles that it 
is not given to most people to know them. 
An exception to this rule is his chilling 
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parable of Lazarus and Dives: The rich 
master, consigned to hell, lifts up his eyes 
to the beggar, who has been “carried by an- 
gels into Abraham’s bosom,” requesting 
that Lazarus dip a finger in some water to 
cool him. Impossible, says Abraham, for 
“between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed: so that they which would pass from 
hence to you cannot; neither can they pass 
to us, that would come from thence.” 
Paul, too, seems closed-mouthed. Al- 
though he claims to have been “caught up 
to the third heaven,” he is bound to secre- 
cy and offers no travelogue. The first de- 
tailed Christian heaven explodes to life in 
the book of Revelation. Its author, John, is 
as extravagant as Jesus and Paul are re- 
served. Here, the One and the Lamb of 
God occupy a double throne of jasper, 
fronted by a sea of crystal and framed by a 
rainbow, attended by 24 elders dressed in 
white and praised eternally by four winged 
beasts, who “rest not day and night, saying 
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Holy, holy, holy, Lord Almighty, which 
was, and is, and is to come.” In attendance 
are angels, “ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand, and thousands of thousands.” 

Did John expect his readers to accept 
his heavenly portrayal—and his subsequent 
spectacular descriptions of the Beast, Ar- 
mageddon, the Last Judgment and Christ’s 
final triumph—as the literal truth? Most 
scholars today regard his heaven, at least, as 
symbolic and mystical, its images painstak- 
ingly retrieved from the Old Testament and 
reorganized to frame an allegorical argu- 
ment rather than an actual detailed reality of 
the next world. The same applies to hun- 
dreds of other heavenly visions generated by 
various holy men and women in the next two 
centuries that were eventually excluded 
from Scripture but some of which nonethe- 
less exerted influence on early Christians. 

From those visions and their successors 
in Christianity’s first millennium, a colorful, 

| sometimes contradictory mystical vocabu- 
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lary of heaven emerged. It was a garden, a 
city, a kingdom, a temple or, less often, a 
nut, a womb, a navel. It featured buildings 
and streets of precious metals and jewels, 
doves, palm trees (first discerned by the 
church father Lactantius), singing stones (a 
late borrowing from Celtic myth), white 
clothing, milk, honey, wine, olive oil, 
harps, fountains and ladders. It also devel- 
oped a set of intractable controversies 

As church fathers such as Irenaeus, Ter- 
tullian and Augustine hashed out Christian 
orthodoxy (and thereby some of the pressing 
philosophical questions of their day), their 
investigations inevitably spilled over into the 
hereafter. A centuries-long battle over the 
nature of human identity was waged 
terms of whether the inhabitants of paradise 
would consist of body as well as soul. (The or- 
thodox answer, confounding all heresies, re- 
mained yes.) If the virtuous soul departed 
the body at death and had to wait until 
Christ’s Second Coming to reunite with it at 


the Resurrection, what did it do in the mean- 
time? (A medieval Pope eventually ruled 


that it lived in heaven in an interim state of 


blessedness but eagerly anticipated a bodily 
reunion. That doesn’t even address the issue 
of purgatory.) Exactly where was heaven 
anyway? The most beautiful explanation had 
it surrounding the outermost of nine nested 
spheres, of which earth was the innermost, 
and composed of a substance that was nei- 
ther earth, air, fire nor water but rather a 
marvelous “fifth essence”—or, as the word 
has come down to us, 
the “quintessence.” 

In the 1988 social 
survey Heaven: A His- 
tory, Colleen McDan- 
nell and Bernard Lang 
observe that over two 
millenniums human 
conceptions of heaven 
tended to alternate be- 


zs! 


it totally different? 


heaven a perfect version of 
Cee ort 


version.........11% 





scale the effect might have interfered with 
the solidity of the building, but so modest 
were the proportions of this charming 
house, that its dignity was only enhanced by 
its delicacy ... There were flowers—not too 
many; birds; and I noticed a fine dog sunning 
himself upon the steps.” There was dog, but 
there was very little God. The vision, like the 
age itself, honored human progress: it as- 
sumed almost all respectable people would 
reach heaven; if there were problems, they 
could continue working them out once they 
got there. The happiest 
prospect in this heaven 
was a slightly more 
idealized (and eternal) 
version of that already 
sugar-coated icon, the 
Victorian family. The 
model finessed the 
doubts about God that 
were seeping into the 


: Does only a person's soul live : 
tween God-centered in heaven, or does a cultural mainstream by 
visions and more hu- have beth o seul soul and bi relegating God and 


manist arrangements 
focused primarily on 
the reunion and inter- 
actions of the sainted 
dead. Medieval heav- 
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even Christ into a near- 
ly invisible role in the 
background. But it did 
so at a price. Without 
a compelling spiritual 


en, approached intel- ewecae inte you" will thee Boor center, the vision of 
lectually by the Scho- heaven when you die? the future was hostage 
lastics or passionately to the endurance of the 
by the mystical school Vee)... enon basennpaapeeeeys society it mirrored. 


of love, expanded St. 
Augustine’s idea of the 
Beatific Vision, the 
saints’ rapturous and 
direct communion with God. The Renais- 
sance Catholic heaven more resembled an 
ongoing human-to-human celebration 
presided over by the Virgin Mary. But 
Protestant reformers of the 1500s reinstat- 
ed a vision severely centered on Christ and 
his Last Judgment. This became the domi- 
nant understanding in America from its 
Puritan period through its first century, de- 
spite some founding fathers’ attraction to 
the ideas of the Enlightenment. 

By the mid-19th century, however, 
heaven had hit a sort of ornamented bank- 
ruptcy. The stark vision of the Puritans had 
given way to what would later be called the 
Victorian heaven. Here was the humanistic 
heaven with a vengeance, calmly convinced 
of its own literal truth but with a spiritual 
core seemingly provided by House & Gar- 
den. Its strongest proponents were not cler- 
gy but a new breed of popular novelists like 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, whose 1868 The 
Gates Ajar, set in heaven, was a runaway 
best seller through the end of the century. 
Wrote Phelps of one celestial interlude: “We 
stopped before a small and quiet house built 
of curiously inlaid woods ... So exquisite was 
the carving and coloring, that on a larger 
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Which meant that 
the 20th century blew 
it apart. Some indica- 
tion of the shift can be 
had by studying the learning curve of Billy 
Graham. In his 1950 Boston revival, 
young Graham was ebulliently specific 
about the world to come. Heaven, he said, 
was a place “as real as Los Angeles, London, 
Algiers or Boston.” It was “1,600 miles 
long, 1,600 miles wide and 1,600 miles 
high.” Once there, “we are going to sit 
around the fireplace and have parties, and 
the angels will wait on us, and we'll drive 
down the golden streets in a yellow Cadil- 
lac convertible.” Graham went on to a 
magnificent career, but he dropped the 

Cadillac, which nonetheless haunted him 
for years. Late 20th century America had 
little patience for detailed, literal views of 
heaven. Two world wars and the prospect 
of nuclear disaster made the idea of a com- 
fy, progressive afterlife seem suspect. 
Modernist attacks on God's place in this 
world made people allergic to bold predic- 
tions about his kingdom in the next. 

By 1988, McDannell and Lang conclud- 
ed their survey with the bleak assessment 
that “scientific, philosophical and theological 
skepticism has nullified the modern heaven 
and replaced it with teachings that are min- 
imalist, meager and dry.” Many scholars, es- 
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“1 don't think heaven is even a blip on the Christian screen, from one end 
of the spectrum to the other.” 


pecially conservatives, are inclined to agree. 
Kreeft, the Everything You Wanted to Know 
author and an old-style Catholic, says the 
cause lies in mainline religion’s skittering 
away from strong faith statements and the 
notions of absolute morality. “Heaven,” he 
says, “is uncomfortable because it’s right- 
eous and holy, not just fun.” Agrees David 
Wells, the Evangelical: “Today the objec- 
tive is to try to feel better about ourselves 
rather than to differentiate people morally. 
If you reduce salvation to our state of well- 
being, heaven doesn’t make a lot of sense.” 
Wells wonders about the perils of prosper- 
ity: “It’s difficult for some people to con- 
ceive of anything that is really much better 
than this life. Sure, they go to bed appalled 
by the 11 o’clock news. But those buddies 
on the beer commercial saying ‘It doesn’t 
get much better than this’ are speaking 
more deeply than they realize.” 

In the more liberal congregations, 
heaven is found mostly in hymns, pre- 
served like a bug in amber. There are still 
some churches where one can find a robust 
heavenly vision in the late 1990s—among 
Southern Baptists, and African-American 
denominations as a whole. But most 
late-20th century American Christians, ob- 
serves Jeffrey Burton Russell, have a better 
grasp of heaven's clichés than of its allures. 
“It’s this place where you've got wings, you 
stand on a cloud, and if the concept is more 
sophisticated, where you see God and you 
sing hymns. It’s a boring place, or a silly 
myth, or something people invent in order 
to make themselves feel better, or all of the 


above.” Had Russell spoken these words a 
decade ago, it would surely have been in 
something close to despair. His tone today, 
however, can only be called cheerful. 


So we do not lose heart ... Because we 
look not to things that are seen but things 
that are unseen 

II Corinthians 4: 16, 18 


It is hard to say whether there wasn’t 
enough heaven in Russell’s life or simply 
too much hell. Throughout the 1970s and 
’80s, Russell may have been America’s 
foremost scholar of Satan, having published 
five acclaimed tomes with titles such as The 
Prince of Darkness and Mephistopheles 
The Devil in the Modern World. But by the 
fall of 1987 he was suffering internal tor- 
ment, compounded by a dreadful event in 
his personal life (a friend killed her son and 
then herself), “I was clinically depressed 
and spiritually in a very dark place,” he 
says. “Fifteen years of studying evil was not 
an entirely healthy thing.” 

Then two things happened. He under- 
went psychotherapy and a course of the 
antidepressant Prozac. And his Italian 
publisher asked him whether he would be 
interested in writing a volume on heaven. 
Russell, who belongs to both Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic churches, notes that up 
until then, heaven “had been real for me. I 
had spent a lot of time thinking about 
moral choices, free will and salvation.” But 
here was an invitation to a deeper immer- 
sion, culminating in a study of Dante 
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“A literalist, pictorial approach only 
makes it more unbelievable.” 
| Alighieri’s 14th century epic Paradiso and 
| its celebration of heaven as a “state of be- 
| ing in which we open up more to love.” He 
accepted the assignment. 
ern tradition that 


| 
| "oe 
[. 
culminated in the 


Paradiso. But its introductory chapter goes 
beyond that to sketch out an apologia for 
passionate heavenly belief. In effect, Russell 
tries to re-establish the honor of the Chris- 
tian mystical tradition. Scientific method is 
based on establishing known facts and 
eliminating contradictions about the mate- 
rial world. Russell points out that those in 
search of spiritual truth traditionally em 

ployed another perspective. To them the 
material world was at best a distortion, and 
so rendering it down to indisputable “facts” 
was of little interest. Instead, they built out- 
ward from crabbed reality in a never-ending 
series of spiritual metaphors, hoping even- 
tually to approximate the all-encompassing 
divinity they recognized as the actual truth. 
Russell says he would never hope to con- 
vince a nonbeliever of heaven. But “to un- 
derstand heaven” as Dante and its greatest 
champions did “is not to narrow down and 
define but rather to open up to beauty.” 


HE BOOK HE EVEN- 
tually wrote, A His- 
tory of Heaven, will 
be out in May. At 
minimum, it is the 
most rigorous mod- 
ern study of the vari- 
ous strains of West- 





MARTIN MAR Y 


“The physicality of heaven is in trouble, 
but that to which it points is not.” 


And he illustrates. The “space” taken 
up by heaven is neither the original Eden 
nor the kingdom of God within us nor a 
paradise at the end of the world, but all 
three. The time frame it occupies is not the 
future or even infinity, but an enveloping 
eternity in which Christians already partic- 
ipate during the Eucharist. Heaven is “not 
dull; it is not static; it is not monochrome. 


It is an endless dynamic of joy in which one | 


is ever more oneself as one was meant to 
be.” Neither a place where the saints com- 
mune exclusively with God nor one where 
they socialize with one another while cold- 
shouldering their host, it encompasses 
both communions like “a weaving in which 
each thread touches every other thread in 
a spark of loving light.” Like Dante’s, Rus- 
sell’s paradise is deeply God-oriented and 
devoid of the cluttered detail that made the 
Victorian model seem like an ornate mirror 
of human pride. Heaven, he concludes, “is 
reality itself; what is not heaven is less real.” 

Such a vision, expressed so unabashedly 
by a bona fide member of the academic élite, 
stands to make a splash in the upmarket 
reaches of academia, theology and perhaps 
even among mainline Protestant preachers. 
In the meantime, however, a fellow revival- 
ist is stirring up more populist waters. Joni 
Eareckson Tada, a quadriplegic since a div- 
ing accident at age 17, is well-known in con- 
servative Protestantism. She appeared ona 
Billy Graham Crusade, wrote a best-selling 
autobiography whose royalties she used to 
found a religious organization to aid the 
handicapped, and has a radio program airing 
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“It is not dull; it is not static; it is not monochrome. 
It is an endless dynamic of joy.” 


| on 700 stations. Like Russell, she ap- 
proached heaven in need—in her case, of the 
bodily resurrection. “I haven't run, I haven't 
walked, I haven’t embraced anybody, so it’s 
good news for me,” she says. Previously con- 
vinced that heaven “was an esoteric discus- 
sion for meditating mystics,” she was moved 
two years ago to write Heaven, Your Real 
Home. Tada has scant patience for halos and 
pearly gates (“Boooooring!”). Her alterna- 
tive is an ebullient pastiche of Scripture, 
| highlighted study questions (“Time out! 
Have you feared the loss of certain things 
when you get to heaven? Yes/No”) and pun- 
gent metaphors, such as this further medita- 
tion on the glorification of the human body 
in heaven: “Compare a hairy peach pit to the 
tree it becomes, loaded with fragrant blos- 
soms and sweet fruit.” Like Russell’s, Tada’s 
heaven is firmly God-centered (“Most of 
all, together we shall fall on our faces at the 
foot of the throne and worship our Savior 
forever”). Her musings are scripturally sol- 
id, although she points out that even bibli- 
cal tropes are “only shadowy images of the 
real thing.” Perhaps most important, she is 
not afraid to sell. “Oh, the things that we 
shall do!” she writes. “You and your friends 
will rule the world and judge the angels ... 
Together, we shall receive the morning star 
and be crowned with life, righteousness 
and glory.” Her book was originally pub- 
lished in 1995 by Zondervan, now a subdi- 
vision of HarperCollins. But the Southern 
| Baptist Sunday School Board was so taken 

with it that it picked it up for educational 

use, and 50,000 copies are now in print. 





“[Heaven is] the secret we cannot hide 
and cannot tell, though we desire to do 
both. We cannot tell it because it is a desire 


for something that has never actually ap- 


peared in our experience ... We cannot 
hide it because our experience is constant- 
ly suggesting it.” 

—C.S. Lewis 


The Rev. Richard McBrien feels that 
we have quite enough heaven now, thank 
you. McBrien, a liberal Catholic theolo- 
gian at the University of Notre Dame who 
has skirmished on occasion with the Vati- 
can but whose theological and historical 
grasp few would question, believes that 
before the Vatican II reforms of the mid- 
1960s, his church had slipped into the lazy 
role of using heaven and hell as “stories 
meant to encourage and_ frighten.” 
Catholicism’s once vivid otherworldliness 
had devolved into a sort of rote board 
game, in which preoccupation with in- 
volved scenarios of the life to come be- 
came an excuse to measure out one’s life in 
Hail Marys and First Fridays while ignor- 
ing real moral concerns. Not only did this 
baroque stasis “go beyond the knowledge 
provided in Scripture: ‘Eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard,’” McBrien maintains, but it 
also essentially “forfeited the game to the 


| critical scientific mind that dismisses it as 


unbelievable.” What some describe as to- 
day’s apathy or scanting of heaven, he calls 
health. It allows Catholics “to focus on our 
life in this world and our responsibility to 
one another now, and let God take care of 
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the rest.” Do they believe in heaven? “Of 
course they do, and at no point more vivid- 
ly than when burying a loved one. At a fu- 
neral Mass, they have a vivid sense that 
somehow they will be reunited someday, 
or that somehow they are at peace or ina 
better place. And that’s when the best of 
the tradition comes out.” 

The University of Chicago’s Marty 


agrees that heaven has lost none of its po- | 


tency in what he sees as its primary as- 
signment, as the proof of Romans 8: 35— 
Nothing shall separate us from the love of 
Christ. “You turn over to God how that will 
be expressed in unimagined realms,” he 
says. “We can negotiate everything about 
the paving, the mapping and the furniture 
of heaven. I don’t know of a church, even 
a conservative one, where I could get run 
out for saying the language about pearly 
gates and golden streets is symbolic, But 
the love of God after death is nonnego- 
tiable. I would get run out of all churches 
if I were to say physical dust is the end, 
mere dust, annihilation.” 


Nashville five years 


ago, he found Fathers William Fleming and 
Patrick Kibby of the Cathedral of the Incar- 
nation. Burton says they were not only will- 
ing to state in their homilies that heaven is 
the appropriate reward for a life of faith and 
work. They were, in fact, “always remind- 
ing us that this life is not all there is. We're 


MEN TO THAT. DAVID 
Burton, however, has 
managed to find a 
church that is not 
waiting for a funer- 
al service to talk to 
him about that which 
touches his soul. 


being called to something much greater. 


That it is the ultimate goal for all of us.” 





When he moved to | 





That was all Burton needed to hear. | 


There is a cheerful babble today as his 


Catholic ritual class, having completed an | 


earnest discussion on the intricacies of 
Lenten observance, joins the rest of the 
congregation for coffee and doughnuts. A 
woman comes up to Burton carrying a 
beautiful, cruller-smeared little girl in 
her arms and tells a visitor how much 
help, both spiritual and practical, Burton 
gave her in adopting a Chinese child. He 
is embarrassed but obviously pleased. 
The present and the future both look 
pretty good. “The important thing,” he 
says, “is I know what I’m living for, and 
I’m O.K. with that. I’m living for heaven, 
and that’s all right.” —Reported by 
Richard N. Ostling/Santa Barbara, Elisabeth 
Kauffman/Nashville, Victoria Rainert/New York, 
Greg Burke/Rome and S.C. Gwynne/Austin 
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Other Faiths, Other Visions 


EAVEN HAS MANY CARTOGRAPHERS, AND THROUGH THE CENTURIES MANY 

different heavens have been charted. To the variety of celestial land- 

scapes in the West, Islam and Buddhism have raised their own particu- 

lar paradises: the Koran details a heaven filled with beautiful, large-eyed 
“companions” and youths of perpetual freshness; the sutras speak of a multi- 
plicity of “Buddha fields,” pleasant way stations on the journey to Nirvana. 
Adding to the plenitude, the New Age is now unrolling its own versions of eter- 
nity. The best-selling author, internationally renowned medium and healer 
Rosemary Altea, for example, speaks of her vision: “Heaven is not a place; it’s 
a state of awareness. Heaven is where your heart is, where your soul needs to 
be.” Yet every paradise partakes of the same spiritual journey, and even Altea’s 
shares attributes outlined in one oa peer 
of Islam’s most venerable divine Seer 
proclamations: “My heaven and 
my earth do not comprise me, but 
the heart of my faithful servant 
comprises me.” 

Islam inherited older traditions 
of heaven from Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, including the hierarchy of 
angels and the seven tiers of par- 
adise, But Muslims have a specific 
plan of paradise in mind, based on 
the stories of the Prophet's miracu- 
lous night journey to heaven. Rising 
into the skies on the Buragq, a fan- 
tastic creature often described as 
part woman, part horse, part pea- 
cock, Muhammad meets Adam, 
who resides in the lowest heaven, 
and Jesus, who is only in the fourth 
level. Abraham welcomes him in 
the seventh heaven before the 
Prophet is ushered into paradise for 


his encounter with God. It was in 
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heaven, according to one tradition- A MGA 

al tale, that Muhammad, on Moses’ 

pcviia ined’ id God’s The Prophet Muhammad, mounted on the 
Buraq, ascends to paradise (16th century) 


original demand of 50 prayers a 
day to five, the number of times a day each devout Muslim must face Mecca. 

Buddhism has as many paradises as there are Buddhas. Each enlightened 
being has his or her own heaven, a concept probably borrowed from Hin- 
duism, in which gods and goddesses inhabit a series of heavens. The primal 
heaven, however, was probably the one called Sukhavati, which may itself 
have borrowed some elements from the florid paradises of Zoroastrian Per- 
sia (whence the word pairi-daeza, or enclosure, the origin of our word 
paradise). As Sakyamuni, the Buddha of our cosmos, teaches, if the denizens 
of Sukhavati “desire cloaks of different colors and many hundred thousand 
colors, then with these very best cloaks the whole Buddha country shines.” 
Presided over by the Amitabha Buddha, Sukhavati, according to the ancient 
texts, had no ghosts, no beasts, no sickness—and no women. Yet those who 
reach the Pure Land, as East Asian Buddhists call it, know the journey of 
their souls is not over. Wrote a 6th century Chinese master: “Although they 
dwell in seven jeweled palaces, and have fine objects, smells, tastes and sen- 
sations, yet they do not regard this as pleasure ... [and] seek only to leave that 
place.” Nirvana, the ultimately selfless Buddhist goal of nonbeing, is beyond 
paradise. Annemarie Schimmel, the great Western scholar of Islam, would 
agree. She wrote, “Once the journey to God is finished, the infinite journey 
in God begins.” —By Howard Chua-Eoan. With reporting by Victoria Rainert 
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A group of nuns 


are donating their 
brains to science 
to help fight 
ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE 





By J. MADELEINE NASH MANKATO 












VEN AS SHE SPED PAST HER 100TH 
year, Sister Mary projected the 
energy and enthusiasm of a much 
younger woman. With the aid of a 
magnifying glass, she kept abreast 
of national affairs by reading news- 
papers and magazines. With the 
aid of a globe, she prayed for the 
women and children of the world, one con- 
tinent at a time. In fact, so savvy did Sister 
Mary seem, so tuned in to her surround- 
ings, that University of Kentucky epidemi- 
ologist David Snowdon began to think of 
her as a kind of gold standard for 
successful aging. 

But when Sister Mary died—in 
1995, three months short of her 
102nd birthday—an autopsy of her 
brain revealed a startling secret. 
Everywhere Snowdon and his col- 
leagues looked, they saw signs of dev- 
astation, from microscopic plaques 
and tangles to gaping holes where 
millions of brain cells had died. 
Sister Mary, they realized, had been 
living with an advanced case of Alz- 
heimer’s disease—so advanced, says 
Snowdon, that it was hard to un- 
derstand how she could have con- 
ducted herself with such clarity and 
coherence. 

Gradually Snowdon and his col- 
leagues began to understand that 
Sister Mary was not unique. Out of 
a group of 61 deceased nuns whose 
brains showed clear signs of 
Alzheimer’s disease, a large frac- 
tion, 19 in all, seemed to have es- 
caped the confusion and memory 


M E D 
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| development of symptoms in people who 





have Alzheimer’s.” 

The link to strokes was the highlight of 
a flood of Alzheimer’s news last week— 
including encouraging reports on drugs 
that alleviate the symptoms of the disease 
and perhaps even reduce the risk of de- 
veloping it. Short of a cure, says Zaven 
Khachaturian, director of the Alzheimer’s 
Association’s Ronald and Nancy Reagan 
Research Institute, more welcome news 
cannot be imagined. 

Even if medical researchers succeed 
in only reducing the symptoms of Alz- 
heimer’s, they will have accomplished a 


STUDY GROUP: 
Linking strokes 
to dementia 


a 


such as ibuprofen may cut 
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compare brain tissue of normal people 
with that of diseased individuals. In 41 
nuns who did not have Alzheimer’s-like 
brains, researchers found, strokes caused 
no measurable decrease in overall mental 
competence. But in nuns with Alzheimer’s, 
just one or two strokes—small strokes that 
left swirls of dead tissue no bigger than a 
pencil tip—were enough to trigger a pre- 
cipitous decline. “One brain disease is bad 
enough,” Snowdon observes. “But when 
you add a second disease to it, you're in 
real trouble.” 

Like many medical researchers, Snow- 
don has cultivated an affectionate, intense- 
ly personal relationship with his 
subjects, all members of a Roman 
Catholic religious order, the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Before his 
group publishes a new paper, 
Snowdon carefully makes the 
rounds of all the convents to make 
sure the sisters hear the news first. 
About a month ago, for example, he 
stopped by the rambling brick con- 
vent in Mankato, Minnesota, which 
serves as the headquarters for one of 
the order’s seven U.S. provinces. 
“You've got to be good friends be- 
fore you ask somebody for their 
brain,” he jokes as he arrives, giving 
an elderly nun a big grin and a hug. 
At certain times, Snowdon says, he 
feels as if he never left parochial 
school. One such moment occurred 
when a nun recently suggested that 
he ought to think about trimming 
his shoulder-length hair. 

Snowdon launched the Nun 
Study in 1986 as a way to take a 
broad look at the physical and psy- 





loss that make this form of demen- and donepezil, that clearly benefit some patients chological aspects of aging. But in 
tia so devastating. The reason? As boosting their ability to perform simple tasks 1990 he decided to narrow the focus 
Snowdon and his team reported ¢ to Alzheimer’s. That’s when he ap- 
Medica! Association last week,  Maematialtootfortling whens personinthe early Din“ )t! th. orders U.S Kurs 
2 ; 2 , stages of the disease will require nursing-home care ro ora 


these nuns, unlike their counter- 
parts whose symptoms were severe, 
had not suffered from strokes—particularly 
the small strokes so commonplace in the 
elderly. Only 57% of the stroke-free nuns 
dev eloped dementia, compared with 93% 
of nuns with a history of ministrokes. 
Other Alzheimer’s experts were quick 
to herald the finding as both provocative 
and extraordinarily hopeful, for it pro- 
vides what may be the clearest sign yet 
that a medically treatable condition can 
accelerate the decline of Alzheimer’s pa- 
§tients and make the difference between in- 
3 dependent living and a nursing home. “By 
= preventing strokes,” says University of 
= Hawaii neurologist Dr. G. Webster Ross, 


3 


>“we may actually be able to postpone the 


great deal. About 4 million Americans suf- 
fer from the degenerative brain disorder, 
and caring for them costs some $100 billion 
a year. Before the middle of the next cen- 
tury, the aging of the baby-boom genera- 
tion is expected to swell the number of 
Alzheimer’s sufferers nearly threefold. 
Measures that delay the onset of symp- 
toms in these patients by just five years 
could cut the associated health-care costs 
as much as 50%. 

The link between stroke and demen- 
tia is not new, but seldom has it been 
called out so clearly. One reason is that 
Snowdon and his team had access to a siz- 
able control group and thus were able to 


the nuns be willing to do more than 
take psychological tests and give 
blood samples? he wondered. Would they 
be willing to donate their brains? Like a 
politician campaigning for votes, Snowdon 
traveled from one convent to the next, 
making his pitch. In Baltimore, Maryland, 
he remembers, Sister Mary was the first to 
endorse the project. “Sign me up!” she 
said. In the end, 678 nuns who were 75 or 


| older enlisted. To them, participating in 


the study seemed an extension of their mis- 
sion to care for the sick and the poor. “A 
person with Alzheimer’s disease,” said an 
elderly sister, “is one of the poorest people 
I know.” 

Every few weeks or so, one of the nuns 
in the study dies, and her gift to science—a 
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beautifully sculpted, convoluted mass of 
tissue that once embodied a devout mind— 
arrives at the University of Kentucky, 
where it is processed, assigned a number 
and then locked away like a rare book. 
Each brain is photographed, weighed and 
sliced into sections. From these sections 
researchers remove the barest slivers of 
tissue, which they examine under high- 
power microscopes. What they are looking 
for is the freckling of brownish plaques and 
blackish tangles that are the telltale marks 
of Alzheimer’s. While such blemishes may 
show up in virtually any area of the brain, 
they are usually densest in the hippocam- 
pus, the seahorse-shaped region that is 
critical to memory. 

In addition to their brains, the nuns 
have provided Snowdon with a wealth of 
biochemical and behavioral information— 
blood samples, test scores and even autobio- 
graphical sketches written in their teens 
and 20s. Last year, Snowdon and his col- 
leagues caused a stir when they found a 
tantalizing if tenuous connection between 
the nuns’ schoolgirl writing styles and the 





likelihood of developing Alzheimer’s later | 


on. Out of a group of 25 nuns who died be- 
tween 1991 and 1995, the researchers re- 


ported, those whose writing samples con- | 


Reagan’s Long Goodbye 


E IS AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS ALZHEIMER'S VICTIM, AND 


on a good day he can still get off a satisfying one-liner. 
Reminded 


last month that his 


granddaughter Ashley. 
13, had once said she would love him “even if Grand- 
shot back, “What do 
On a bad day, however, 


pa didn’t know me,” Ronald Reagan 
they mean? I know who Ashley is. 


a former high White House official can 
stop by for a brief visit and leave con- 
vinced that his old boss could not quite 
place him. 

- Good days and bad days—the 
bland phrase often used to describe 


the terrible toll of Alzheimer’s—con- 
notes balance. In fact, for Reagan, as 
for all other victims of this degenera- 
tive brain disorder, the good days 
gradually diminish and the bad just 
get worse. And as with other victims, 
it’s not easy to pinpoint the onset of 
Reagan’s disease. Because he occa- 
sionally fumbled details in the 1980s, 


President. But he had been prone to 


odd gaffes for decades. 
Michael Reagan, Ashley’s father, 
says the first unmistakable warning 


tained the lowest density of ideas per para- 
graph were the most likely to develop 
Alzheimer’s. Could it be, Snowdon won- 
dered, that Alzheimer’s starts so early? 

To answer that question, scientists 
must first understand what causes Alz- 
heimer’s, and right now they have only in- 
triguing clues. The most popular hypothe- 
sis holds that the disease process starts 
when a protein called beta amyloid accu- 
mulates outside nerve cells, forming the 
deposits known as plaques. Among other 
things, plaques appear to impair the ability 
of neurons to absorb glucose from the 
bloodstream, generating an energy crisis 
inside the cell. A competing hypothesis 
maintains that Alzheimer’s begins not with 
beta amyloid but with a protein called tau. 
Abnormal variants of this protein, say sci- 
entists, clutter the interiors of neurons 
with tangled filaments that disrupt cellular 
metabolism. 

Which are more important, the plaques 
or the tangles? As researchers begin to 
identify the genes that contribute to for- 
mation of these lesions, they are finding ev- 
idence that supports both camps. Families 
that carry a defective version of a gene in- 
volved in making beta amyloid, it is well es- 
tablished, have high rates of Alzheimer’s, 











which lends weight to the beta amyloid 
theory. But many more people, observes 
Duke University neurologist Dr. Allen 
Roses, carry an Alzheimer’s-susceptibility 
gene known as Apo-E4, which produces a 
protein that appears to affect tau. Indi- 
viduals who carry two copies of this gene, 
Roses has shown, have an elevated risk of 
developing Alzheimer’s before age 70. 
And if they suffer a stroke, warns another 
report published in last week’s J.A.M.A., 
they are more likely to develop full-blown 
dementia. 

By calling attention to the unhealthy 
synergy between Alzheimer’s and stroke, 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame have per- 
formed an enormous service. But they're 
not yet finished with their work. Long- 
term epidemiological studies, like fine 
wines, improve with age, and thus new 
findings from the Nun Study can be ex- 
pected to enrich medical knowledge for 
many years to come. Indeed, long after he 
and his colleagues retire, Snowdon imag- 
ines, nuns like Sister Mary will continue to 
enlighten Alzheimer’s researchers. This, of 
course, is the point. “These women were 
teachers all their lives,” says Snowdon, 


| “and now they've found a way to continue 


teaching after their deaths.” 8 


signs appeared in 1992. The old Communicator in Chief be- 

struggling as he prepared speeches. Soon his delivery 
Bisa eal A sotloc ca teats yiven over two yoursdalio dt 
diagnosis in 1994. Aware that the news would soon be pub- 
lished, the Reagans—Nancy and Ronald—announced his 
, | condition in November 1994. 

“You reach a level, stay there for a while, then drop to a 
lower level,” Michael said last week of his father’s mental 
state. “My dad has been pretty much on the same level for a 


number of months now.” Physically, 
the former President, 86, remains ac- 
tive. He spends a few hours in his office 
most weekdays and sees occasional vis- 
itors. Accompanied by Secret Service 
agents and his nurse, Reagan strolls in 


= Rancho Park or along the Santa Moni- 
z ca, California, beach. Last summer he 


still used his backyard pool. 
Compared with what it was two 
years ago, Reagan’s world has shrunk 
considerably. His beloved ranch near 
Santa Barbara is off-limits and up for 
sale; his vigorous regimen of old would 
be too risky today. Phone conversa- 
tion is increasingly difficult. When he 
watches television, his comprehen- 
sion swims in and out of focus. It is, as 
Nancy has aptly called this final chap- 
ter in Reagan’s long career, “the long 
goodbye.” —By Laurence |. Barrett 
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A Boy Without a Penis 


The experts had it all wrong, says the beleaguered 
survivor of a landmark 1960s sex-change operation 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 





E WAS ONE OF A SET OF INFANT TWIN 

boys when, in 1963, his penis was 

damaged beyond repair by a circum- 

cision that went awry. After seeking 
expert advice at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School, the parents decided that the child’s 
best shot at a normal life was as an 
anatomically correct woman. The 
baby was castrated, and surgeons 
fashioned a kind of vagina out of 
the remaining tissue. When “she” 
grew older, hormone treatments 
would complete the transforma- 
tion from boy to girl. 

The case became a landmark in 
the annals of sex research, living 
proof of the prevailing theory of the 
1960s and early 1970s that sexual 
identity exists in a kind of continu- 
um and that nurture is more impor- 
tant than nature in determining 
gender roles. Babies are born gen- 
der neutral, the experts said. Catch 
them early enough, and you can 
make them anything you want. 
Widely cited in medical and social- 
science textbooks, the baby’s trans- 
formation helped pediatricians con- 
fidently advise other parents facing 
similar circumstances to rear their 
wounded boys as girls. 

What these doctors and parents 
didn’t know was that the celebrated 
sex-change success story was, in 
fact, a total failure. In a follow-up 
study published last week in the 
Archives of Pediatric and Adoles- 
cent Medicine, Milton Diamond, a profes- 
sor of anatomy and reproductive biology at 
the University of Hawaii, and Dr. Keith 
Sigmundson, a psychiatrist with the Cana- 
dian Ministry of Health, report that the 
child, whom they called “Joan,” never real- 
ly adjusted to her assigned gender. In fact, 
Joan was surgically changed back to “John” 
in the late 1970s, and is now the happily 
married father of three adopted children. 

Almost from the beginning, Diamond 
and Sigmundson write, Joan rebelled at 
her treatment. Even as a toddler, she felt 
different. When her mother clothed her in 
frilly dresses, she would try to rip them off. 
She preferred to play with boys and stereo- 
typical boys’ toys—in one memorable in- 





stance walking into a store to buy an um- 
brella and walking out with a toy machine 
gun. By second grade, she had come to sus- 
pect she would fit in better as a boy. But 
her doctors insisted that these feelings 
were perfectly normal, that she was just a 
tomboy. “I thought I was a freak or some- 
thing,” John told Diamond and Sigmundson 


in interviews conducted in 1994 and 1995. 

Although the other kids didn’t know 
about Joan’s surgical history, they teased 
her about her tomboyish looks and behav- 
ior. Public bathrooms proved to be a 
source of particular discomfort. Joan often 
insisted on urinating standing up, which 
usually made a mess. In junior high school, 
she stood so often in the stalls of the girls’ 
rest room that the girls finally refused to let 
her in anymore, forcing her to use the boys” 
room instead. 

By this time, Joan was pretty sure she 
was a boy. But no matter what she told her 
doctors and psychiatrists, they kept press- 
ing her to act more feminine. Eventually, 
she gave up trying to convince them. “You 


| can’t argue with a bunch of doctors in 











white coats,” John recalls. “You're just a lit- 
tle kid, and their minds are already made 
up. They didn’t want to listen.” 

In 1977, when she was 14, Joan decid- 
ed she had only two options: either commit 
suicide or live her life as a male. Finally, in 
a tearful confrontation, her father told her 
the true story of her birth and sex change. 
“All of a sudden everything clicked,” John 
remembers. “For the first time things 
made sense, and I understood who and 
what I was.” With the support of a new set 
of doctors, Joan underwent a pair of oper- 
ations to reconstruct a penis—albeit a 
diminutive one without the sensitivity of a 
normal sex organ. 

Following this second set of 
8 sex-change procedures, John’s 
2 new doctors advised the family to 
move to a new town and another 
school and start over. This time, 
= however, John’s parents rejected 
the expert advice. People would 
find out anyway, they reasoned. It 
was better to stay put and be open 
about what had happened. Their 
strategy seems to have worked. Af- 
ter a brief transition, John was ac- 
cepted by his peers in a way that 
Joan never was. Once, when John 
first began dating, he confessed to 
a would-be girlfriend that he was 
insecure about his penis, and she 
started telling tales in school about 
his condition. But Joan’s old 
schoolmates stuck loyally by John, 
refusing to be drawn into the girl's 
malicious gossip. 

At its worst, this story could be 
read as a lesson in scientific hubris. 
At its best, it’s a story about the 
courage of one boy who claimed the 
right to determine his own identity. 

Unfortunately, no follow-up 
study reporting that John had 
rejected his initial sex change 
was ever published. As a result, say 
Diamond and Sigmundson, dozens of oth- 
er boys may have been needlessly castrat- 
ed. In defense of the original team, Johns 
Hopkins says it wasn’t able to conduct a fol- 
low-up because the family stopped coming 
to see its doctors. 

Diamond and Sigmundson suspect 
that most boys-made-girls will, like John, 
reject their female identity by the time 
they reach puberty. Other experts are not 
so sure. “We don’t have the answers,” says 
Dr. William Reiner, a surgeon and psy- 
chiatrist at Johns Hopkins (who was not 
involved in the original case). “Let's listen 
to these kids. They eventually are going to 
give us the answer.” —Reported by 
Dick Thompson/Washington 
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Katsuhiro Maeda 


Plenty More After Nomo 


Thanks to Hideo Nomo, major league teams now 
look upon Japan as the Land of the Rising Fastball 


By STEVE WULF 





LMOST AS WONDROUS AS THE WINDUP 
of Hideo Nomo has been his follow- 
through. Major league teams, eager 
for their own version of the Los An- 
geles Dodgers’ “Tornado,” are importing 
Japanese pitchers as never before imag- 
ined, and they are lighting up radar guns, 
enlivening batting-cage conversations and 
making names for themselves this spring. 
Shigetoshi Hasegawa, nicknamed “Shag- 
gy” by his Anaheim Angel teammates, 
keeps 75 members of the Japanese media 
busy while charming American reporters 
with the revelation that he learned English 
by watching Field of Dreams—12 times. 
New York Yankee Katsuhiro Maeda has 
amused observers with both his sense of 
tradition—he bowed deeply before pitch- 
ing batting practice to teammate and for- 
mer Hanshin Tiger Cecil Fielder—and his 
sense of the absurd. Maeda, whose hair is 
bleached white, is known as “Rodman.” 
But the biggest impression made by a 
Japanese pitcher this spring has been by 
“the Jellyfish.” That is what Hideki Irabu is 
known as back home, where, as the ace of 
the Chiba Lotte Marines, he caused bat- 
ters’ arms to go numb with the sting of his 
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95-m.p.h. fastball. (The Marines used to 
sell stuffed Irabu Jellyfish dolls.) Though 
he has yet to throw a pitch in a U.S. major 
league uniform, he has become Topic A in 
both the Cactus and Grapefruit leagues. 
The Marines are willing to grant Irabu 
his freedom, but only to the San Diego 
Padres, with which the team has a working 
agreement. But Irabu’s hardball-playing 
agent, Don Nomura, has maintained all 
along that his client wants to pitch only for 
the Yankees. In a fax sent to all 30 major 
league teams last week, Nomura threatened 
to let [rabu sit out the year if the Yankees and 
Padres did not work out a deal, and soon. 
Nomura, who has become equally unpopu- 
lar on both sides of the Pacific, recently in- 
censed people by comparing Irabu’s plight 
to that of Japanese Americans put into in- 
ternment camps during World War II. Still, 
the agent, who also represents Nomo and 
Maeda, refuses to back off. “Mr. Irabu is be- 
ing kept against his will, as if he were a pris- 
oner,” Nomura says. “He is being held 
hostage to the special interests of baseball.” 
The fight over Irabu, 28, the Pacific 
League’s ERA leader for the past two years, 
has involved not only the Padres and Yan- 
kees, which tried to sign him unilaterally 
earlier this year, but also Major League 
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FAR EAST, FAR OUT: Irabu, pitching for the 
Marines, only wants to be a Yankee like 
bleached-biond countryman Maeda 


Baseball and the Players Association. Is he 
worth it? Is he worth the players (a 
prospect, a pitcher and a starter) and cash 
($3 million to $4 million) that Yankees own- 
er George Steinbrenner is supposedly dan- 
gling before the Padres? Absolutely, says 
New York Mets manager Bobby Valentine, 
who managed the Marines and Irabu in 
1995. “He throws the ball as well as anyone 
in the world,” says Valentine. “On some 
days, he’s even a good pitcher. Once he gets 
acclimated and learns hitters, he'll remove 


| the fallacy that American baseball is better 


than Japanese baseball.” And Tetsuo Ikeda, 
editor of the magazine Shukan Baseball, 
says, “Irabu has a much higher potential 
than Nomo.” That is lofty praise, consider- 
ing Nomo is 29-17 with a 2.95 ERA in two 
years in the majors. But there are just as 


| many doubters about Irabu as believers. 


“Maybe this guy is like Sydd Finch, the guy 
Sports ILLUSTRATED made up,” Yankee 
pitcher Brian Boehringer said last week. 

Nomo’s success is the dominant reason 
major league teams covet Japanese pitch- 
ers. There are two in the Mets camp, and 
one of them, left-handed reliever Takashi 
Kashiwada, has a chance of making the 
team. The Boston Red Sox are saving a spot 
in the bullpen for Robinson Checo, a Do- 
minican who pitched last year for the Hi- 
roshima Carp. 

But another reason for the Japanization 
of American baseball is, simply, the Ameri- 
canization of Japanese baseball. Players in 
Japan are watching more major league 
baseball and realizing there’s not that much 
difference. Young players there are also 
aware of the greater independence, and re- 
wards, enjoyed by their counterparts in the 
U.S. Irabu wanted to leave the Marines in 
part because the freedom he had enjoyed 
under Valentine had been taken away by 
authoritarian former general manager Tat- 
suro Hirooka, who fired Valentine despite 
the team’s best finish in 10 years. 

Having watched some of their top 
pitchers go West, Japanese fans are fearful 
that Kazuhiro Sasaki of the Yokohama Bay 
Stars, or Masumi Kuwata of the Yomiuri 
Giants, or maybe even a non-pitcher like 
Hideki Matsui, power hitter from the 
Tokyo Giants, will be next. Who else will 
follow Nomo? “To play in the major 
leagues is still the stuff dreams are made 
on,” says Ikeda, paraphrasing The Tem- 
pest. If he and Valentine are right, then 
Irabu has the stuff championships are 
made on. And the tempest started by the 
Tornado could help turn the World Series 
into a true world series. —With reporting by 
Satsuki Oba/Tokyo 
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The Queen of Tejano 
was murdered in 1995. 
Now Hollywood and 
her father present their 
version of her life 

By RICHARD CORLISS 





LVIS HAS GRACELAND. JIM MORRI- 

son’s plot at Pére-Lachaise in Paris 

has been the subject of such de- 

votion and commotion that the 

cemetery’s keepers have threat- 

ened to expel the coffin. But on a 
recent Friday afternoon at the Seaside 
Memorial Park in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
no poignant notes or fresh flowers bedeck 
the black gravestone of Selena Quintanilla 
Perez. The place is deserted—until two 
young people approach to pay their re- 
spects. Roddy Gomez, 27, and his fiancé 
Lisa Castro, 18, moved from Arizona two 
months ago, simply to live in the city of 
their idol. “It looks so plain, it’s hard to be- 
lieve she’s buried here,” says Gomez. Cas- 
tro thinks the site is pretty. “But somehow 
I thought it would be bigger.” 

No matter. The fans of Selena, Queen 
of Tejano, are about to get a $23 million 
memorial, and they needn’t make a pil- 
grimage to this Gulf-port city either. Two 
years after the Mex-Tex singer was killed 
by the president of her fan club, a rever- 
ent Hollywood biopic is opening around 
the country. Selena, from writer-director 
Gregory Nava (El Norte, Mi Familia), 
stars Jennifer Lopez in a Spanish-accent- 
ed version of the old star-is-born tale. 
Urged on by her father (Edward James 
Olmos), a gifted girl rises to the top of her 
niche market. She falls in love and elopes 
with her band’s guitarist (Jon Seda)—a de- 
fiant gesture that tests but doesn’t defile 
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her dad’s love. She’s ready to ride the pop 
mainstream when Yolanda Saldivar, a 
trusted friend, cuts Selena down at 23. 
End of a life, beginning of a legend. 


“I didn’t do the movie to exploit my | 


daughter,” insists Abraham Quintanilla 
Jr., 57, who formed the group Selena y Los 
Dinos when the girl was just nine and 
served as its manager and goading spirit. “I 
did it because there’s an insatiable desire 
from the public to know more about her.” 
Nonetheless, Selena is the latest, largest 
artifact in the kind of postmortem career 
maintenance that not only honors but also 
profits from a slain celebrity. Selena still 
has three albums on Billboard’s Latin Top 
50 chart. Music awards continue to come 
her way. The family has kept promoting 
Selena hair salons, Selena fashions and a 
new Selena doll ($22 plus tax). 
Scavengers are also circling. E! the 
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LEGEND AND REALITY: In the movie, Jennifer Lopez plays the glamorous modern-day saint in 


Entertainment Channel aired a re-enact- 
ment of Saldivar’s trial and plans to re- 
broadcast it soon. And in Selena’s Secret, 
the newest of at least half a dozen unsanc- 
tioned bio books about the star, author and 
Univision hostess Maria Celeste Arraras 
coyly hints that Selena kept a secret diary 
and was planning to torpedo her career for 
a tryst with the Mexican plastic surgeon 
who administered her liposuction treat- 
ments. The family denies these scandals. 
The Selena film studiously avoids the 
sensational. It dares to be a slow, stolid 
film about goodness, to build its story on 
the rock of family love. The main conflict 
is over Selena’s love for long-haired Chris, 
the metal guitarist who plays pappy pop 
when he joins the band—he’s a rebel with- 
out a chord. Chris is also the excuse for a 
later tearful reconciliation between Sele- 
na and Dad. Though they are often at log- 
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gerheads, they are never at loggerhearts. 
Selena’s too devoted for that. She’s a 
modern-day saint in spandex 

To give it a tang in the common con- 
sciousness, any new form of pop music 
needs an emblematic satyr or a martyr. 
Rock had Elvis; reggae, Bob Marley. Sele- 
na was no wild woman, though onstage she 
zestily displayed her full figure in spangled 
bustiers. She succeeded in Tejano (a blend 
of Mexican ranchera, polka, country and 
pop, Colombian cumbia, even reggae) by 
projecting an aerobic perkiness—Gloria 
Estefan tinged with Janet Jackson. 

Her songs, usually written and ar- 
ranged by her brother Abraham III, are 
perky too, cheerful rather than soulful. 
The early ones, with their tinny, Tijuana 
Brass charts and keyboards that evoke cal- 
liopes, are ideal for the fairground or 
merry-go-round. Later efforts had broad- 





spandex. The real singer, shown above at a Texas music festival, had a more complex life 


er pop inflections; they complement Sele- 
na’s expert mimicry of everything from 
Edith Piaf's melodramatic contralto to the 
coloratura riffs of Mariah Carey. But the 
sound is still lightly Hispanic; the tunes 
are infectious fluff. Los Dinos was a band 
for a fiesta or wedding, where the bride 
has a sweet last dance with her father. 
Selena’s father, known as Abraham to 
distinguish him from his composer son 
(“A.B.”), was protective and demanding 
of the budding star. In the film he is por- 
trayed as a short-tempered klutz who 
would do anything to see his kids make 
the musical mark that he didn’t achieve 
on his own. Some onlookers believe that 
Abraham, who served as the film’s execu- 
tive producer, wielded control over it as 
he did over Selena’s life. “The guy has 
been so adamant about controlling the 
spin on this,” says Joe Nick Patoski, a 
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Texas Monthly writer and author of the 
acclaimed Selena: Como la Flor. “He’s as 
manipulative as Joe Jackson ever was.’ 

Quintanilla may wish his kids had 
had the success of the Jackson 5. But, he 
says, “I’m not a mean person. I’m just a 
father who was protecting his children 
in the music business, which is a vicious 
business.” Moctesuma Esparza, who pro- 
duced the film with Robert Katz, says 
Abraham was dogged but malleable. “He 
didn’t want any mention of Yolanda, but 
we convinced him that the full arc of the 
story wasn’t there without what happened 
at the end.” Says director Nava: “One 
reason for doing the film was that the fans 
need catharsis, and if you don’t show her 
death, you can’t get that.” 

The whole family was involved, pro- 
viding insights and details. Lopez, who 
gives a feisty, buoyant performance that 
could set her on a star path similar to the 
singer’s, moved in with Selena’s sister 
Suzette and got scolded by the singer’s 
mother for bad eating habits. “She told me 
I was just like Selena”—a reproach that to 
Lopez was high praise. When Nava fin- 
ished the script, he read it to the family. 
“They stopped us many times,” Esparza 
says, “because they were crying so hard.” 

The elder Quintanilla confesses that 
“some days | can cope with it. Other times 
[have a knot in my throat all day long.” He 
occasionally has dreams of Selena. In one, 
he sees her sleeping in her bedroom and 
then she suddenly wakes. “In the dream, 
I told her, “We better let the media know 
you're not dead, because they'll think we 
played a hoax for the publicity.” 

Quintanilla is often shaken into si- 
lence by the ghost and the guilt. “Some- 
times I feel like I'm to blame,” he says 
“Me and my wife were in bed talking 
about this the other night—that had we 
not chosen this path for our kids, Selena 
would still bé alive.” He also chose Sal- 
divar to run the Selena fan club, after the 
woman had left more than a dozen insis- 
tent messages on his answering machine. 
“I actually feel sorry for her sometimes,” 
says Abraham, who adds he believes Sal- 
divar was demonically possessed at the 
time of the murder. “But Yolanda is not 
really in my mind. Selena is in my mind.” 

Selena is also in music stores; expect a 
surge in the sales of her eight albums, and 
of the soundtrack CD. And this week, with 
the release of this earnest little weepie, 
Selena may finally get to fulfill her cross- 
over dream into the mainstream, that Riv- 
er Jordan for Latino musicians. Surely she 
and her family deserve some sort of Hol- 
lywood happy ending. —Reported by 
Jeffrey Ressner/Corpus Christi 
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Slow-Moving Violation 


For all its kicks and kinks, Crash lacks impact 


T LAST MAY’S CANNES FILM FESTIVAL 

it won a hotly disputed prize for 

“originality, daring and audacity.” 

In November it nabbed five Genies 
(Canada’s Oscar equivalent), including 
one for director David Cronenberg. It 
also earned a chilling blast of invective 
from Ted Turner, boss of bosses of the 
film’s U.S. distributor, Fine Line Fea- 
tures (and vice chairman of Time Warn- 
er, parent of Time). Now Crash—from 
J.G. Ballard’s notorious 1973 novel, and 
with an NC-17 warning sticker affixed— 
finally opens in the country that invent- 
ed car culture. 

Its premise is custom-made 
to shock: five people take their 
pleasure by making love in the 
twisted wrecks of cars. Not sim- 
ple thrill seekers, these folks have 
turned their kink into a cult, ele- 
vated making out in the backseat 
to sadomasochistic levels, con- 
verted rubbernecking into a 
black art. They preach “the re- 
shaping of the human body by 
modern technology.” Their grail 
is James Dean’s Porsche Spyder 
550; their relics are photos of 
Jayne Mansfield’s fatal collision. 
Kinda creepy, huh? 

Fade in on a luscious blond, 
sleek as a vintage Corvette, who 
presses her breast against a car 
hood while an anonymous man 
caresses her skin as if it were rich 
Corinthian leather. The scene is 
from a film being shot by direc- 
tor James Ballard (James Spa- 
der), and the star is Ballard’s wife Cather- 
ine (Deborah Kara Unger). 

But this is just fun and games. The real 
show begins when Ballard’s car jumps a 
barrier and head-ons another car; the dri- 
ver is killed, but his wife, a doctor (Holly 
Hunter), survives. Ballard meets her at the 
hospital, and in a trice they are having ur- 
gent sex in an airport garage. The doctor 
tells of her other sexcapades in cars: “They 
felt like traffic accidents.” She loves mak- 
ing love to men with scars; to her, each 
wound is an orifice, and auto eroticism is 
an aphrodisiac. It is more—a sacrament 
to Vaughan (Elias Koteas), whose obses- 
sion with celebrity crashes has made him 
a priest of the car cult. He seeks immortal- 
ity in heavy-metal scrapes with death. 

Cars and sex do have things in com- 
mon: acceleration, aggression, contact, 


combustion. Cinema, eternal celebrant 
of the stupid-funny car crash, is the ideal 
medium to anatomize America’s fetishiz- 
ing of the automobile. And Cronenberg is 
the very guy for the job. His first com- 
mercial film, Fast Company, was about 
stock-car racing; his brilliant remake of 
The Fly was a parable of love, decay and 
death, of man misguidedly using ma- 
chinery to transform himself. 

An intellectual and a sensualist, 
Cronenberg graces Crash with philo- 
sophical musings, acres of pretty flesh 
and even more penis talk than on some 
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AUTO EROTICISM: Hunter 
and Spader get rewved up 





8-0'clock sitcoms. For all that, Crash 
doesn’t work. Sexual without being 
sexy, the film moves smoothly but slow- 
ly, like a Caddy on a revolving show- 
room platform. Dialogue scenes are 
conducted in a reverent whisper; only 
the brakes screech, just after a climax or 
before a death. Even the carnographic 
love play—in which each character has 
predictably weird sex with most of the 
others—is too studied. The fine actors 
disport themselves solemnly, like giant 
hood ornaments of lust. 

Maybe a little careering delirium 
would have helped. It may seem per- 
verse to demand that an outrageous film 
go still further, faster, wilder. But if it 
had, Crash wouldn’t be the honorable 
chore it finally is—less a joyride than an 
endless traffic jam. | —By Richard Corliss 
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GREAT PRETENDER: Carrey mugs it up 


Jim-nastics 
Liar Liar goes for a 
lovable Carrey. Mistake 


LETCHER REEDE IS A DIVORCED DAD, 
hardworking and ambitious, trying 
to make partner at a law firm. His 
adorable son Max (Justin Cooper) is 
constantly disappointed by his father’s 
failures to keep their dates for ball games 
and birthday parties, and weary of his 
lame excuses for going AWOL. Puffing out 
the candles on his fifth-birthday cake, 
Fletcher's telephonic explanations for 
blowing off the event still ringing in his 
ears, the kid wishes that his father could 
be forced to tell the truth for 24 hours. 

Magically, Max’s dream comes true. 
The premise of Liar Liar is that all the 
false promises and compliments that ease 
our paths through the day, all the little 
evasions that oil the wheels of social and 
professional, as well as sexual, intercourse 
are suddenly unavailable to Fletcher. And 
remember, he’s a lawyer. 

Carrey is, of course, less an actor 
than a nuclear reactor. His answer to 
even innocent questions is a lightning 
fugue of hugely exaggerated facial ticks, 
bodily contortions and subverbal bleat- 
ings. His genius is for orchestrating these 
infantile responses in ways that are 
unduplicative, unduplicatable and ex- 
plosively subversive. Since the curse 
Max lays on Fletcher makes him his own 
worst enemy, Carrey is led into long, hi- 
larious wrestling matches with himself. 

As directed by Tom Shadyac, there’s 
enough surrealism in Liar Liar to con- 
tent all but the most exigent Carrey fans. 
But there’s something worrisome about 
the film’s attempts to socialize and 
sentimentalize the ’90s’ designated an- 
archist. It’s wrong to push characters 
like Carrey’s toward mainstream lov- 
ability. Danger, with just the slightest 
touch of lonely-guy geekiness, is his 
business. Maybe The Cable Guy was 
miscalculated, but one would rather see 
Carrey heading for those dark woods 
than toward sun-splashed suburbia 
and the cheerfully romantic ending of 
this film. —By RichardSchickel 
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A Triumph of the Spirit 


A paralyzed French journalist dies just days after 
the publication of his memoir celebrating life 


By BRUCE CRUMLEY PARIS 


F THE 1995 STROKE THAT PARALYZED 

Jean-Dominique Bauby was cruelly 

premature, at least death had the 

courtesy to wait until the 45-year-old 
French journalist finished his last assign- 
ment. Less than 72 hours after readers 
and critics alike hailed as a tri- 
umph his memoir of living with 
locked-in syndrome—a state of 
virtually total paralysis that 
leaves the victim, in Bauby’s 
words, “like a mind in a jar”— 
the former editor in chief of 
French Elle magazine died. 
Bauby’s book Le Scaphandre et 
le Papillon (The Bubble and the 
Butterfly) is a celebration of life 
written by a man incapable of 
speech or movement. 

A career journalist whose 
wit, flair and savoir vivre became 
personal trademarks, Bauby saw 
his fast-paced life come to an 
abrupt end on Dec. 8, 1995, 
with the stroke that left him 
paralyzed. Though Bauby was 
dependent on hospital staff and 
machinery for all his bodily 
functions, his brain remained 
unscathed. He soon discovered 
that the only muscle still under 
his control was his left eyelid. 
By telegraphing a series of 
blinks, Bauby let his nurses 
know that his mind was alive 
and well inside its immobile 
frame. They responded by 


reciting ® special alphabet to 44He loved life and lived it intensely— 


him with the understanding 


that Bauby would blink at let- [oth before and after his accident.77 


ters he wanted written down. 
Repeating the process resulted in words, 
sentences and entire discussions. 

In June 1996, Bauby blinked out a 
letter to some 60 friends and associates to 
reassure them that his state was not veg- 
etative. Editors at French publisher 
Robert Laffont, who had worked with 
Bauby before his stroke, were so im- 
pressed that they proposed he use the 
method to write a book about his condi- 
tion. Bauby accepted and, composing 
and editing his prose before dawn, dic- 
tated entire sections of the book from 





memory, letter by letter, to Laffont em- 
ployee Claude Mendibil. 

The result is a remarkable 137-page 
account of the tedium, trials and tra- 
vails—and sometimes even joys—of the 
locked-in life. Bemoaning his fruitless 
“physical rehabilitation” sessions, for ex- 
ample, Bauby writes, “I would be the 





happiest man in the world if I could just 
properly swallow the saliva that perma- 
nently invades my mouth.” He lets his 
readers know that his celebrated wit sur- 
vived the stroke by pointing up the iron- 
ic aspects of his condition. Bauby recalls 
a contract he signed before his illness to 
write an updated version of the Alexan- 
dre Dumas classic The Count of Monte 
Cristo—a tale involving a paralyzed pro- 
tagonist who communicates by blinking. 
“The gods of literature and neurology 
decided otherwise,” Bauby laments, 








adding a twist. “To reverse the decrees of 
fate, I now have in mind a story whose 
main character is a runner instead of a 
paralytic. Who knows? It might work.” 

The book is not, of course, all playful 
ruminations. Bauby writes movingly of 
the suffering and depression his condi- 
tion induced. He describes painful bed- 
sores, and flies walking with impunity 
across his face. He tells of his 93-year-old 
father’s phone calls to “a son he knows 
too well will not reply.” Most agonizing 
are the moments when Bauby realizes 
that his loved ones will never feel his af- 
fection again. During one Father’s Day 
visit from his children, he relates the un- 
bearable feeling of being sealed in his 
bubble: “Théophile, my son, is 
calmly sitting there, his face 20 
inches from my own, and I, his 
father, do not have the simple 
right to touch his thick hair. . . 
to hold tight his warm little 
body ... Suddenly, that fact 
begins killing me.” 

But Le Scaphandre et le 
Papillon underlines Bauby’s de- 
termination to deny locked-in 
syndrome total victory. His 
condition may have defined 
the rules, but he was still able to 
play the game. And play he did. 
Not content to wink out one 
book, he proposed other book 
projects before his death, 
founded an association for vic- 
tims of locked-in syndrome 
and their families and partici- 
pated in a film aired on French 
TV last week about his struggle. 
“He loved life, and he lived it 
intensely—both before and af- 
ter his accident,” says Susanna 
Lea, a spokeswoman for Laf- 
font who worked with Bauby. 
“He has left a legacy that will 
not be soon forgotten.” French 
readers certainly don’t seem 
ready to forget. The book's ini- 
tial run of 25,000 copies has 
sold out, and it seems certain to 
land near the top of France’s 
best-seller list. An English-language 
translation has been commissioned, and 
negotiations for U.S. publication are un- 
der way. 

In the end, Bauby’s spirit proved 
stronger than his heart. He died as he 
lived: with dignity, on his own terms and 
in accord with his own words. “Is there a 
key out in the cosmos that can unlock my 
bubble?” Bauby asks at the end of his 
book. “A currency valuable enough to 
buy my freedom? I have to look else- 
where. I’m going there.” a 
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MAX BECKMANN painted one of his greatest allegories in Birds’ Hell, 1938, in which the sacrificial victim may be himself 
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A Cultural Gift from Hitler 


Exiled by Nazism, Europeans immensely enriched American art 


By ROBERT HUGHES 


XILES AND EMIGRES,” THE EXHIBI- 

tion running through May 1] at the 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 

is a fine example of a genre that 

often and easily goes wrong: the 
politically didactic art show. Its curator, 
Stephanie Barron, in 1991 created a survey 
named “Degenerate Art.” Her subject 
then was the censorship, repression and 
persecution of modern artists in Hitler's 
Germany, culminating in the infamous 
“Entartete Kunst” (“Degenerate Art”) 
show of 1937, in which hundreds of works 
by artists from Oskar Kokoschka to Henri 
Matisse were pilloried with insulting wall 
labels. “Exiles and Emigrés” is the sequel 
to Barron’s earlier exhibition. With her as- 


sociate, the German scholar Sabine Eck- 
mann, Barron sets out to describe the exo- 
dus of European modernist artists (and 
architects, musicians, scholars, photo- 
graphers and writers) from Germany and 
France to refuge in England and America. 

They were, of course, the lucky ones. 
Between 1933 and 1944, America’s rec- 
ord in admitting refugees from Nazism 


was dismal, a moral blot. Less than half | 


the already stingy immigrant quotas were 
filled because of the timidity of Franklin 
Roosevelt and the pigheaded xenophobia 
of his Under Secretary of State Breckin- 
ridge Long. Those in the arts had no spe- 
cial exemptions, of course; but by a com- 
bination of stubbornness, string pulling, 
blind luck and the help of a tiny number 
of devotees and friends in the U.S., some 


did get through, settling for the most part 
in Manhattan and Los Angeles. Among 
them, from Paris, were Fernand Léger, 
Mare Chagall, Piet Mondrian, Jacques 
Lipchitz and the core group of Surrealists 
who went to New York City: Max Ernst, 
André Breton, Yves Tanguy, André Mas- 
son and Roberto Matta. From Germany, 
Kokoschka, Kurt Schwitters and the Dada 
collagist John Heartfield reached Lon- 
don, while Max Beckmann, Josef Albers 
and George Grosz made it to America. 
Hitler, one might say, had presented 
the Allies with an immense cultural gift, 
not that everyone appreciated it. And it 
wasn’t just painters and sculptors. After 
the Bauhaus, the leading experimental 
visual-arts school in Germany, was sup- 
pressed, some of its leading lights—Lud- 
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6UESS WHO'S GOT THE #1 PERFORMING 
MUTUAL FUND OF 1996? 


MetLife'’s subsidiary, State Street 
Research & Management Company. 
State Street Research Global 
Resources Fund was the top 
performer among 3,888 
equity fund classes 
tracked by Lipper 
Analytical Services, Inc. 
for the year ending 
December 31,1996. 
The Fund, which follows 
an aggressive long-term 
growth strategy and invests 
primarily in U.S. and foreign 
energy and natural resources 
companies, returned to 
investors 70.3, 69.0 and 


70.6 percent for Classes A, 
B and C respectively (not 
including the effect of any 
sales charges) for 1996. All 
classes of the Fund share a 
common portfolio. 

For more complete informa- 
tion including charges and 
expenses, call your MetLife 
representative, or 1-800-MetLife 
to get a prospectus for the 
Global Resources Fund, or any 
of the variety of mutual funds 
offered through MetLife. 

Read the prospectus carefully 
before you invest or 
send money. 


1-800-MetLife 


Global Resources Fund 
SEC Average Annual Return & Lipper Rankings as of December 31, 1996 
(sales charges have been applied to returns—see below) 


1 Year 5 Year Since Inception 


Ranking Ranking 3/2/90 
Return out of 3,888 Return out of 1,242 Return 


ClassA_ _ 62.59% Z 21.86% 18 9.01% 
ClassB 63.97% 3 22.26% N/A 9.39% 
ClassC 70.64% 1 23.30% N/A 9.95% 


Classes A and B are available to the general public and C shares are generally offered to institutional investors. The Fund's aggres- 
sive strategy is not suitable for all investors. Ranking and past performance are no guarantee of future results. Investment return and 
principal value will vary and shares, when redeemed, may be worth more or less than their original price. Returns assume reinvest- 
ment of capital gains and dividends. Lipper rankings are based on total return and do not reflect maximum sales charges. The 1 and 5 
year Lipper equity universe included 2,636 and 985 fund portfolios, respectively, for ranking period ending December 31, 1996. The 
Fund's performance results are increased by the voluntary reduction of fees and expenses. SEC average annual returns reflect maxi- 
mum “A" share 4.5% front-end sales charge or 5% “B" share contingent deferred sales charge, where applicable. Performance for a 
specified class includes periods prior to 1993, when the Fund adopted multiple classes of shares which resulted in new or increased 
12b-1 fees of up to 1% per class, and which will reduce subsequent performance. 


www.metl ife.com PEANUTS © United Feature Syndicate. Inc 


97011PCNiexp. 0397) MSI-LD © 1997 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., NY. NY Mutual funds offered by MetLife Securities, Inc., One Madison Ave., NY, NY 10010 SMM 
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by Microsoft’ Office 97... 
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Corel* WordPerfect* is the true pioneer in business software—consistently 
developing office suite technology ahead of the rest. Many of Office 97’s “new” 
features have been enjoyed by WordPerfect users for years. 

Go with a TRUE ORIGINAL. Choose Corel. 

Here are just a few examples of WordPerfect firsts to set the record straight: 


Microsoft® Office 97 “new” features: Part of WordPerfect software since: 
Hypertext Links June 1993 

Vertical Text November 1994 

Wrapping Text around Irregular Graphics September 1993 

Find and Replace Word Forms November 1994 

WYSIWYG HTML Editing May 1996 


Advanced Drawing Tools September 1993 ect 
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The technology leader yesterday, today and tomorrow. 

Corel WordPerfect office suites consistently bring you the most advanced technology. 

The upcoming release of Corel* Office for Java™ will continue this trend. To find out more 

about this revolutionary new suite that will dominate the Java software arena, check out our 

Web site at http://www.corel.com. 


26 million users can't be wrong. Choose Corel” WordPerfect°— 
software first out of the blocks with the technology you need to stay ahead. 
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Corel and WordPerfect are registered trademarks of Corel Corporation or Core! Corporation Limited, Microsoft is a registered trademark of Microsoft Corporation, 
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wig Mies van der Rohe, Marcel Breuer, 
Walter Gropius, Laszlo Moholy-Nagy— 
moved to America, where their example 
and teaching changed its architecture, 
making New York City and Chicago the 
epicenters of the postwar International 
Style. And the academic study of art histo- 
ry in America, which had been fairly larval 
before the 1930s, was transformed by Ger- 
man- one and Austrian-Jewish refugees 
like Erwin Panofsky and Richard Kraut- 
heimer—despite the endemic anti-Semi- 
tism of many American universities. 

This was a remarkable chapter in 
American cultural history, and one worth 
recalling today, as the air grows thicker 
with politically opportunistic denuncia- 
tions of the immigrant—as though Amer- 





MARC CHAGALL gave signs of his later 
ethno-kitsch in Yellow Crucifixion, 1943 


ica was ever anything but an immigrant 
society. Barron’s timing is impeccable, 
but this is not the kind of show that offers 
a continuous visual feast or a crescendo of 
visual achievement. It is heavy (and has to 
be) with information, pamphlets, books, 
press clippings, old exhibition catalogs. It 
comes up with some intensely interesting 
and little-known figures, such as Varian 
Fry, the Scarlet Pimpernel of cultural 
rescue, who after 1940 ran an emergency 
committee whose task, as he put it, was 
“to bring the political and intellectual 
refugees out of France before the Ge- 
stapo got them ... I had no experience in 
refugee work, and none in underground 
work. But I accepted the assignment 
because ... I believed in the importance 
of democratic solidarity.” 

Given the subsequent fame that 
many of the artists enjoyed, one is apt to 
suppose that their émigré life (especially 
in America) was secure, but actually it de- 


Does this Asian model outperform famous European luxury pens? 
Fujiyama 2" 
Ceramic Pen 
only $39" 


*But 4 this ad for an even better deal! 


ree 2” Ceramic Pen is areaeyy the best-looking 
pen ever, oe deen 7 of price. It writes like a charm. 
Some have called it “the ultimate writing machine.” 


Here are some of the quality features of this outstanding pen: 
* Hi-lacquer resin over brass shell—virtually indestructible. 
* Sleek, streamlined design. 

* Gunmetal-slate mirror finish. 

* 18-kt. gold-plated accents. 

* Large-capacity German-made state-of-the-art 
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* Exclusive, newly-designed cushioned TurboGrip”™ 
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* In de-luxe presentation case. 
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pended on stipends, teaching jobs and ad 


hoc support arranged by dealers—many 


of them émigrés themselves, like Curt | 


Valentin—and by a few museum officials, 
notably Alfred Barr Jr. of Manhattan’s 
Museum of Modern Art. Visas, stamps 
and bureaucratic routines took on a dis- 
proportionate significance, as they al- 
ways do for the marginal. After the U.S. 
entered the war in 1941, the foreignness 
of some artists counted against them 
even more: the Hungarian photographer 
André Kertesz fell under suspicion of be- 
ing a spy, and Max Ernst was briefly de- 
clared an enemy alien. It wasn’t easy to 
keep a group together in exile: the Surre- 
alists found this in New York City, which 
had none of the informal meetingplaces 
they were used to in Paris. 


T IS IDLE TO EXPECT THAT ARTISTS AND 

writers, torn from their context and 

milieu and dropped by the fortunes 

of war into a strange society, would 

easily continue to produce their best 
work. One who did was Mondrian, 
whose years in New York culminated in 
the wonderful Broadway Boogie-Woogie 
paintings, which couldn’t be borrowed 
for this show. Beckmann painted some 
of his greatest allegories after 1937, when 
he fled to Amsterdam. Among them: 
Birds’ Hell, 1938, his one clearly political 
work, a lurid scene of martyrdom with 
a bird-headed torturer carving parallel 
stripes on the back of a sacrificial prison- 
er (Beckmann himself?) while figures in 
the background throw up their arms in a 
collective Nazi salute. Some painters, 








SALVADOR DALI, ever alert, included Pop imagery like 
the bomber in Melancholy Atomic and Uranic Idyll, 1945 


like André Masson, were essentially un- | 
changed (at least in their work) by Amer- 
ican refuge—although the iconic, “prim- 
itive” violence and sexuality of Massons 
like The Seeded Earth, 1942, had a con- 
siderable effect on American painters, 
especially the young Jackson Pollock. 

Other artists, however, were already 
a little past their prime. Ernst’s paintings 
in America, with their ambiguous figures 
emerging like dream images from runny, 
blotted, metamorphic landscapes, hardly 
compare with his work in the 1920s. 
And though Chagall’s Yellow Crucifixion 
1943, swarms with images of contempo- 
rary loss and persecution—the burning 
shtetl, the fleeing refugees, the sinking 
torpedoed ship—its formal softness indi- 
cates the turn his work would take after 
the war toward pious ethno-kitsch. 
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For some the new context of exile 
provided a degree of artistic stimulus. In 
London, Kokoschka got to know—largely 
through his Marxist friend the refugee 
German art historian Francis Klingen- 
der—the tradition of English caricature, 
the mordant images of Hogarth and Gill- 
ray; they are reflected in such paintings as 
Anschluss—Alice in Wonderland, 1942, 
with its trio of figures, the appeaser 
Neville Chamberlain, a German soldier 
and an Austrian Catholic bishop, imitating 
the Chinese monkeys that see no evil, 
hear no evil and speak no evil. And the 
ever alert Salvador Dali managed to in- 
clude a number of proto-Pop American 
images in his pictures when working in 
the U.S. Painted just after Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, his Melancholy Atomic and 
Uranic Idyll, 1945, has a bomber in it as 
well as the first Yank baseball player to 
turn up in a Surrealist picture. 

The exiles most deeply affected by 
American culture were not painters at all 
but writers, musicians and directors, from 

Bertolt Brecht to Arnold 
Ernst Lu- 
5 bitsch and Thomas Mann, 
~ who gravitated to Los 
® Angeles, worked fitfully 
* but sometimes success- 


= Schoenberg, 


2 fully for the movies and 
3 for a while between the 
* Anschluss and the Mc- 
‘ Carthy years made that 
= palmy city into an exten- 
2 sion of the Berlin, the Vi 
> enna they had lost. “It is 
* wonderful here on the 
= Pacific, and life is a thou 
> sand times better here 
than in New York,” wrote 
the great director Max 
Reinhardt to his son. “But 
I grew up on the fourth 
balcony of the Burgtheater ...” 

That was the problem: so often, the 
natives didn’t know who these people 
really were, or treat them with the def- 
erence they felt they had earned. In one 
of the excellent catalog essays for “Exiles 
and Emigrés,” the writer 
Weschler compares their idea of them- 
selves to “Roman nobility in the rustic 
provinces 
and aloof as the locals were sometimes 
naive and gauche.” The dachshund story 
sums them up—as it does the situation of 
most exiles in America in the late 1930s 
and "40s. Two dachshunds meet on the 
palisade in Santa Monica, California, and 
schmooze about their fortunes. “Here 
it’s true, I’m a dachshund,” says one to 
the other. “But in the old country I was a 
Saint Bernard!” 5 


Lawrence 


. as stubbornly patronizing 
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BREAK FREE FROM YOUR RUNNY NOSE. 








Ask your doctor about an exciting advancement for treating runny noses, 
ATROVENT ® Nasal Spray, [Xora stexo] [t's the first in a unique class of nasal sprays 
that actually stop runny noses where they start, [NOT AN ANTinistamine] ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray’s special inhibitors provide effective relief without insomnia 




















[WON'T KEEP YOU AWAKE] or drowsiness, [WONT Pur you To SLEEP] And it can be safely used 
by children 12 years and older. ATROVENT Nasal Spray is available exclusively by 
prescription. Only your doctor knows if it’s right for treating your runny nose. Though 

most ATROVENT Nasal Spray users experience trouble-free relief, nasal dryness 
(approximately | in 20 patients) and mild nose bleeds (approximately | in 10 patients) 

are potential side effects.* So ask your doctor about ATROVENT Nasal Spray, or 

call toll-free 1*888*ATROVENT for a free brochure and money-saving coupon. 


ATROVENT’ 


* See following page for additional INASAL SPRAY 
important information. (ipratropium bromide) 





STOP YOUR RUNNY NOSE WITH ATROVENT® NASAL SPRAY 


(ipratropium bromide) 





Atrovent* For allergic and nonailergic perennial rhinitis 
essen es ) Nasal 0.03% 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE A’ (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% is indicated for the symptomatic rebef of 
rhinorrhea associated with allergic and nonaBierglc perennial rhinitis in adults and children age 12 years and older. ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray 0.03% does not relieve nasal congestion, sneezing oF postnasal drip associated with allergic or nonallergic 
CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% is contraindicated in patients with a history af 
hypersensitivity to atropine or its derivatives, or to amy of the other ingredients. 

WARNINGS immediate hypersensitivity reactions may occur after administration of ipratropium bromide, as 
demonstrated by rare cases of urticaria, angioedema. rash, bronchospasm and oropharyngeal edema 

PRECAUTIONS General ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% should be used with caution 
in patients with narrow-angle gtaucoma, prostatic hypertrophy or bladder neck obstruction, particutarty if they are receiving an 


Matagenesis, ot 

no carcinogenic activity at Goses up to 6 mg/kp/day. This dose corresponds, in rats and mice respectrvely, 
100 times the maximum recommended human daily dose (MRHO) on a mg/m’ basis of ATROVENT Nasat Spray 0.03%. Results 
of various mutagenicity studies (Ames test, mouse dominant lethal test, mouse micronucleus test and chromosome averration 
of bone marrow in Chinese hamsters) were negative. 
Fertility of mate or female rats at oral doses up to 50 mg/up/ttay (about 1,860 times the MAHD on a mo’m’ basis) was unat- 
fected by ipratropium bromide administration. At doses above 90 mg/kp'day (about 3,000 times the MRHD on a mg/m’ basis), 
a decreased conception rate was observed. 
Pregnancy TERATOGEWIC EFFECTS Pregnancy Category 8. Oral reproduction studies were pertormed at doses of 10 mg/kg/ttay 
in mice, 100 mg/kg'day in rats and 125 in rabbits. These doses correspond, in each species respectively, to about 
160, 3,000 and 8,000 times the MRHD of Nasal Spray 0.03% in perennial rhinitis (252 mog/day) on a mg/m" basis. 
Inhalation reproduction studies in rats and rabbits at doses of 1.5 and 1.8 mg/kg/day (about 50 and 120 times the MRHD on a 

basis for each species, have demonstrated no evidence of effects a3 2 result of ipratropium Dro- 
mide. At oral doses above 90 in rats (about 3000 times the MRHD on a mo/m' basis) was observed 
3s increased resorption. This ts not considered relevant to human use due to the large doses at which it was observed 
and the difference in route of administration. However. no adequate or well controlled studies have been conducted in pregnant 
women. Because animal reproduction studies are not abways predictive of human response, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% 


ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% is administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use Safety and effectiveness of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% in patients Delow the age of 12 years have not 
been established 

ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse reaction information on ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03% 
in pabents with perennial rhinitis was dertved trom four multicenter. vehicke-controlled clinical triaks involving 703 patvents (356 
patients an ATROVENT and 347 patients on vehicle), and 2 1-year, open-label, follow-up trial. In three of the trials, patients 
recaived ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% three times daity, tor 6 weeks. In the other trial, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% was 
given to patients two times daily for 4 weeks. Ot the 285 patients who entered the open-tabel, follow-up trial, 232 were treated 
for 3 months, 200 tor 6 months, and 159 up to 1 year. The majority (>86%) of patients treated for 1 year were maintained on 
42 mog per nostril, two or three times daity, ot Al (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.03%. 

The following table shows adverse events, and the frequency that these adverse events led to the discontinuabon of treatment, 
reported for patients who received ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% at the recommended dose of 42 mog per nostril, or vehicle 
two or three times daily for 4 or 8 weeks. Only adverse events reported with an incidence of at least 2.0% in the ATROVENT 
group and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group are shown. 


%e of Patients Reporting Events! 
ATROVENT 
Nasal Spray 0.03% (n=356) Vehicle Control (n=347) 
Incidence%™ Discontinued’, incidence, — Discontineed % 
Headache 98 06 92 9 
Upper respiratory tract infection 98 14 72 4 
Epistaxss’ 90 03 46 03 


Nasal dryness 51 0 09 03 
Nasal irntation’ 20 0 17 06 
Other nasal symptoms’ wu W 7 03 

Pharyngitis a1 03 46 0 

Nausea 22 03 og 0 














* Epistaxis reported by 7.0% of ATROVENT patients and 2.3% of vehicle patients, dlood-tinged mucus by 2.0% 
of ATROVENT patients and 2.3% of vehicle patients. 

* Nasal irrtation includes reports of nasal itching, nasal burning, nasal irntation and ulcerative rhinitis. 

* Other nasal symptoms include reports of nasal congestion, increased rhinorrhea, increased rhunitis. posterior nasal drip, sneaz~ 
ing, nasal polyps and nasal edema 

* Tes table includes adverse events which occurred at an incidence rate of at least 2.0% in the ATROVENT group and more 
frequently in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 

* All events are listed by their WHO term: rhinitis has been presented by descriptive terms for clanttication 

ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.00% was well tolerated by most patients. The most frequently reported nasal adverse events were 
transient episodes of nasal dryness or epistaxis. These adverse events were miki or moderate in nature. none was considered 
‘Serious, none resulted in hospitalization and most resolved spontaneously or following a dose reduction. Treatment for nasal 
Gryness and epistaxis was required infrequently (2% of less) and consisted of local application of pressure or a moistunzing 
agent (e.9., petroleum jelly or saline nasal spray). Patient discontinuation for epistaxis or nasal dryness was infrequent in both 
the controlled (0.3% OF less) and T~year, open-tabel (2% of less) trials. There was no evidence of nasal rebound (Le. a cline- 
cally significant increase in rhinorrhea, posterior nasal drip. sneezing or nasal congestion severity compared to baseline) upon 
Gescontinuation of double-blind therapy in these trials. 

Adverse events reported by less than 2% of the patients receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03% during 
the controlled clinical trials of during the open-label follow-up trial, which are potentially related to the local or 
systemic anticholinergic effects of Atrovent include. ry mouth throat, dizziness. ocular irritation, blurred vision, conjunctivitis, 
fcarsonese, cough and tate perversion. 5Sioeu satchneric aiucs Sted WA cis ATTEVENT doen fos (ATAU 
VENT* Inhalation Solution, ATROVENT" Inhalation Aerosol, and Nasal Spray 0.06%) incude: precipitation or wors- 
ening of narrow-angle glaucoma, urinary retention, prostatic disorders, tachycardia, constipation, and bowel obstruction. 
There were infrequent reports at skin rash in both the controlled and uncontrolled clinical stuches. Other allergic-type reactions 
‘Such as angioedema of the throat, tongue. lips and face, urticaria, uryngospasm and anaptrylactic reactions have been report- 
ed with other ipratropium bromide products. 

No controlled trial was conducted to address the relative incidence of adverse events ot BID versus TIO therapy. 

HOW SUPPLIED ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.00% is supplied as 30 ri of solution in a high density poly- 
athylene (HDPE) bottle fitted with a metered nasal spray pump, a safety clip to prevent accidental 
discharge of the spray, and a clear plastic dust cap. The 30 mi bottle ot ATROVENT Nasal Spray is designed to 
Geliver 345 sprays of 0.07 mi each (21 meg ipratropium bromide), or 28 days of therapy al the maomum 
recommended dose (two sprays per nostri three times a day) 

Store tightly closed between 59°F (15°C) and 86°F (30°C). Avoid freezing. Keep out of reach of children. Avoid 
Spraying in or around the eyes. 

Consult package insert betore prescribing ANLO3-BS-10'95 


Atrovent® For the common cold 
(ipratropium bromide) Nasal 0.06% 

Briet Summary of Prescribing 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE ATROVENT" (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is indicated for the symptomatic relief of 
rhinorrhea associated with the common cold for adults and children age 12 years and older. ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% 
does not relieve nasal congestion of sneezing associated with the common cold. 

The safety and effectiveness of the use of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% beyond four days in patents with the 
common cold has not been established. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS ATROVENT™ (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is contraindicated in patients with a héstory of 


hypersensitivity to atropine or its dertvatives, of to any of the other ingredients. 

WARNINGS immediate hypersensitivity reactions may occur after administration of ipratropium bromide, as 
demonstrated by rare cases of urticaria, angioedema, rash, Dronchaspasm and edema. 

PRECAUTIONS General ATROVENT® (ipratroplum bromide) Nasal Spray 0 should be used with caution 


ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% in or around the eyes. Patients who experience 
vision, excessive nasal dryness or episodes of nasal bleeding should be instructed to contact their doctor Patients should be 
reminded to carefully read and follow the accompanying PATIENT'S INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 

Geng letereetions No coniceled cinical tile wore condeciad to Geslusty potential éve-cive, iractont. 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% is minimally absorbed into the systemic circulation; there is some 
potential for an additive interaction with other concomitantly administered anticholinergic medications, including 


ATROVENT for oral inhalation. 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, impairment of Fertility Two-year oral carcinogenicity studies i rats and mice have revealed 
no carcinogenic activity at doses up to 6 mg/kg/day, This dose corresponds, in rats and mice respectively, to about 70 and 40 
‘times the maximum recommended human daily dose (MRHD) on a mg/m dasis of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%. Results of 
various mutagenicity studies (Ames test. mouse dominant lethal test, mouse micronucieus test and chromosome aberration 
of bone marrow in Chinese hamsters) were negative. 

Fertiity of male or female rats at oral doses up to 50 mg/kg/day (about 600 times the MRHO on a basis) was unaffect- 
0 by ipratroptum bromide administration. At doses above 90 mg/kp/day (about 1,000 times the MRHD on a mg/m? basis) a 
decreased conception rate was observed. 

Pregnancy TERATOGENIC EFFECTS Pregnancy Category 8 Oral reproduction stucies were performed at doses of 10 mg/eg/day 
in mice, 100 mg/kp/day in rats and 125 mg/kp’day in rabbits. These doses correspond, in each species respectively, to about 
60, 1,200, and 3,000 times the MRHD ot ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% in the common cold (672 mog/day) on a basis. 
Inhalation reproduction studies in rats and rabbits at doses of 1.5 and 1.8 mp/ky/day (about 20 and 40 times the dose 
on a mim’ basis for each species, respectively) have demonstrated no evidence of teratogenic effects as a result of ipratropi- 
um bromide. At oral doses above 90 mg/kp'day in rats (about 1,000 times the MRHD on a mg/m? basis) was 
oterved as increased resorption. This effect is not considered relevant to human use due to the large doses at which t was 
observed and the difference in route of administration. However, no adequate or well controtled nave been conducted 
lin pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human response, ATROVENT Nasal Spray 
0.06% should be used during pregnancy only if clearly needed. 

Nursing Mothers it is known that some ipratropium bromide is systemically absorbed following nasal administration, howey- 
ef the portion which may be excreted in human milk ts unknown. Although fpid-nsoluble quaternary bases pass into breast 
milk, the minimal systemic absorption makes it unlikely that spratropium Dromede would reach the infant in an amount sufft- 
Client to cause a clinical effect However, because many drugs are excreted in human mak, caution should be exercised when 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% is administered to a nursing woman. 

Pediatric Use Satety and etfectiveness of ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% in patients below the age of 12 years have not 


been established. 

ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse reaction information on ATROVENT® (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% in patents with 
the common cold was derived from two multicenter, vehicle-controfied clinical tats involving 1276 patients (195 patients on 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.03%, 352 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06%, 189 patients on ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.12%, 
351 patients on vehicle and 189 patients receiving no treatment). 

The following table shows adverse events reported for patients who received ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% at the recom- 
mended dose of 84 mcg per nostril, or vehicle, administered three or four times daity, where the incidence is 1% oF greater in 
the ATROVENT group and higher in the ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 


‘% of Patients Reporting Events’ 
ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% Vehicle Controt 
(n=352) {=351) 
Epistaxis* 82m 23% 
Dry Mouth’ Throat “4s 03% 
Nasal Congestion 11% 00% 
Nasal Dryness 48% 28% 





This table includes adverse events for which the incidence was 1% or greater in the ATROVENT group and higher in the 
ATROVENT group than in the vehicle group. 


*“Epistaxis reported try 5.4% of ATROVENT patients and 1.4% of vehicle patients, blood-tinged nasal mucus by 2.8% of ATRO- 
VENT patients and 0.9% of vehicle patients. 

ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% was well tolerated by most patients. The most frequently reported adverse events were tran- 
sient eptsodes of nasal dryness or epistaxis. The majority of these adverse events (96%) were mild or moderate in nature, none 
was Considered serious, and none resulted in hospitalization. No patient required treatment for nasal dryness, and onty three 
patents (<1%) required treatment tor epistaxis, which consisted of local application of pressure or a moisturizing agent (e.9.. 
petroleum jelly). No patient receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% was discontinued from the trial due to ether nasal dry- 
Ness or bleeding. 

Adverse events reported by less than 1% of the patients receiving ATROVENT Nasal Spray 0.06% during the 
controled clinical trials which are potentially related to the local or systemic anticholinergic etfects of Atrovent include: taste 


coma, urinary retention. prostate disorders, constipation and bowel obstructon. 

There were no reports of allergic-type reactions in the controlled clinical trials. Allergic-type reactions such as 
sion rash, angioedema of the tongue, lips and face, urticana, laryngospasin and anaphylactic reactions have been reported with 
other ipratropium bromide products. 

No controled trial was conducted to address the relative incidence of adverse events for TID versus OID therapy. 

HOW SUPPLIED ATROVENT (ipratropium bromide) Nasal Spray 0.06% is supplied as 15 mé of solution in a high density 
polyethylene (HOPE) bottle fitted with a metered nasal pump, a safety clip to prevent accidental 
discharge of the spray, anc a clear plastic dust cap. The 15 mi bottie of Nasal Spray is designed to deliver 165 sprays 
of 0.07 mi each (42 meg ipratropium bromide) 

Store tightly closed between 59°F (15°C) and 86°F (30°C). Avoid freezing Keep out of reach of children. Avoid 
spraying in or around the eyes 


Consult package insert betore prescribing ‘AN.06-BS-1095 
al 
Boehringer —_ Boehringer Ingelheim 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
Ingelheim Ridgefield, CT 06877 
© 1997, Boehringer Ingelheim Pharmaceuticals, Inc. All rights reserved. AN-6347 








Stop the World 


Savvy economic analysis, 
but no real-life solutions 


OLLOWING THE COLLAPSE OF COM- 

munism, the workers of the world, 

from Polish shipyard electricians to 

American phone-company execu- 
tives, are at last united, brought together 
by a shared anxiety about how they will 
earn a living. They have reason to worry. 
Unfettered competition, no longer con- 
strained by political borders, now ruth- 
lessly wipes out slow-footed firms. In or- 
der to survive, companies give their first 
allegiance to efficiency and profits, not to 
their employees or the communities in 
which they live and work. In the long 
run, more wealth is created for everyone, 
but that is cold comfort for the skilled in- 
dustrial worker or middle-aged manager 
who has just been declared “redundant.” 





CASSANDRA: Greider sees a grim future 


In One World, Ready or Not (Simon 
& Schuster; 528 pages; $27.50) William 
Greider examines the forces behind this 
global economic revolution, comparing 
them to a giant agricultural machine that 
“throws off enormous mows of wealth 
and bounty while it leaves behind great 
furrows of wreckage.” Greider, the na- 
tional editor of Rolling Stone magazine, 
has a remarkable talent for spotting the 
economic trends that buffet and baffle 
ordinary people. He explains cogently 
why jobs move rapidly from country to 
country and what impact that has on 
both the losers and the winners. Drawing 
on expertise and sources he developed 
while writing Secrets of the Temple, his 
definitive study of the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve System, Greider is at his best when 
he guides the reader through the com- 
puterized trading rooms of international 
financiers like George Soros and James 











This is one 
POWERFUL VACUUM! 


Easy-Open 
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ARE YOU GOING § 
Are you keeping up? 


Or falling behind? 








1 oo ' 
Have you checked your speed tal 


Are you even movin gr 


Or lingering in neutral ? 


; ; 1 } 
loday, tec bnology 


is moving things forward 


FORWARD DESIGN, DRIVER-ADAPTIVE TRANS ) _ 24-VALVE 214 HP ENGIN 





BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 
AT THE OFFICE. 


Nhe office has always been a 


place to get ahead. Unfortunately, 

it's also a place where a lot of natural 
resources start to fall behind. Take a 
look around the next time you're at 
work. See how many lights are left 
on when people leave. See how much 
paper is being wasted. How much 


electricity is being used to 






run computers that 


ws are left on. Look 
at how much water is 
Use both sides 

of the paper being wasted in the 
when writing 

a memo. restrooms. And 
how much solid waste is K\\ 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We bet it a lot. 
Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 


lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 


Ad 


Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 

cans and one for bottles. And when 

youre in the bathroom brushing 
your teeth or 
washing your face, 


dont let the faucet 


Drink out _ 
. run. Remember, if we 
of mugs 
instead of = 
use fewer resources 
throwaway cups. 


today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 


Which would muly be a job well done. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 


CALL 1-800-MY-SHARE 







fi Earth Share 

















BOOES 


Goldsmith as they roam the globe elec- 
tronically, ready to pounce on weak 
economies and overvalued currencies. 

Greider argues that the economic 
machine also sows the seeds of its own 
destruction by generating an ever in- 
creasing bounty of goods while impover- 
ishing the workers who might buy them: 
“Crudely stated, the technology compe- 
tition leads companies to invest in more 
output of goods than the global market- 
place of consumers 
can possibly absorb.” 
The inevitable result, 
he predicts, will be a 
global depression. 

Unfortunately, 
Greider’s solutions 
could well do more 
harm tha ood. te 
hails West European William Greider 
efforts to protect ex- 
isting jobs, but doesn’t deal with the fact 
that those policies make employers re- 
luctant to create new jobs, thus driving 
unemployment rates in those econ- 
omies to postwar highs. Similarly, his 
schemes for slowing the flow of money 
from country to country would punish 
serious investors as well as speculators. 
His insistence that peasants in develop- 
ing nations need protection from inhu- 
mane labor practices ignores the over- 
riding desire of many of those people to 
escape from the grinding poverty of 
subsistence farming. Greider also slips 
when he tries to blame multinational 
corporations and international finan- 
ciers—the favorite punching bags of 
populists—for the very events the book's 
subtitle ascribes to “the manic logic of 
global capitalism.” 

He does, however, make a convinc- 
ing argument that the blows of rapid 
economic change fall most heavily on 
those least able to absorb them, and that 
it makes sense, both economically and 
politically, to protect those people. He 
reminds readers that the economic dis- 
location of the '20s and ’30s opened the 
way for the rise of fascism. One need 
only observe the growing strength of the 
far right in Europe or the strange appeal 
of ultranationalists in the U.S. to see how 
the ruthless efficiency of capitalism can 
create social unrest in tandem with 
wealth. 

Greider concludes that by staying its 
present course, the world will experience 
a series of “wrenching calamities.” This 
may be overwrought, but the evidence of 
global dislocation he presents is suffi- 
cient to disturb even a committed be- 
liever in the economic revolution sweep- 
ing the globe today. | —By Richard Hornik 
































Keep all your horses happy. 
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Has your truck’s giddy-up got up and went? Well, buck up, partner. 
Because you could help recapture lost performance with some of that Chevron Supreme with the Techron additive. 

It was just the thing for our good buddy here. Because he knows, for hard-working cars TEC KH RON’ 
and trucks that need high octane, no premium outperforms Chevron Supreme. And its Techron teem hes 
additive helps keep his engine parts clean. So now he pulls with all the horses he was meant to. the exclusive Techron additive 

Which seems to impress his friends. You see, it’s not often they're the ones who get to ride. 
So they like it to be a smooth one. Even if it's back to the dang barn. 


Chevron 

ae 

Bags 
Simply Smarter’ 








Finally, someone understands that if you 


wanted to be treated like everyone else, 


you wouldn't be in business for yourself. 











Michelle and Tony Ayents, Owners, Plants Delight, Raleigh, North Carolina 


! 
Grow your own business. And, there's nothing like it. No one has your opportunities. Shares your pressures 
Kal Or works the way you do. So, at BellSouth Small Business Services, you're never forced into someone else's solution 
Lt 
fake Bonnie and Michelle. Both own flower businesses and never want to miss a call. Yet, we gave them very 
a 
different solutions. That’s because Bonnie is concerned about customers getting busy signals when calling 
for special arrangements...while Michelle and her horticulturalist husband need a way to handle mail order 
' business calls from around the world and the clock. Different solutions, but the same results. Both businesses 
| are growing strong. And, both say you should talk to a BellSouth Small Business Specialist for help growing yours 
lo reach a Specialist in your local area call: 780-2885 if you're in GA, FL, NC, SC or call 557-2885 if you're in AL, MS, LA, KY, TD 
*'y http://www.smlbiz.bellsouth.com 
; 
It's All Here 
: 
: 
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$8,000,000,000 


The Goodwin Agency recently passed another milestone: $8 billion of life 
insurance in force. This means the agency has sold more life insurance than 
90 percent of all life insurance companies in the United States. 


Why? Because discriminating buyers become loyal policyowners when 
superior products are backed by quality service and the financial strength of 
the Northwestern Mutual. 


Northwestern Mutual Life has always received the highest possible ratings 
from Moody’s, Standard & Poor's, A.M. Best and Duff & Phelps.” 


So, if you're looking for outstanding life insurance value, contact a career asso- 
ciate of the agency that has been serving Georgians since 1885. 


THE GOODWIN AGENCY 
One Midtown Plaza, Suite 1000 
1360 Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
404/885-6500 


u iTe* 


The Quiet Company® 


©1997 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, W1 Reprinted by permission of Moody's, Standard & Poor's, A.M. Best, Duff & Phelps. 7008-1324 
f ordinary life insurance in force of the largest 1,201 companies as reported in their annual statements. “ Study of rating agency reports, 1987 to 1997 
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Gumbel Gambles on CBS 


Position sought: attractive, well-dressed news anchor, 
quick on his feet, efficient, not too warm and fuzzy. Prefers 
not to work with loud weathermen, late-night talk show 
hosts or Deborah 
Norville. Remunera- 
tion: estimated at 
about $5 million 
a year. After two 
months of golf, de- 
liberation and nego- 
tiations with the 
three big networks, 
BRYANT GUMBEL has 
found a new place to 
hang his fedora: css. 
He will be host of a 
prime-time weekly 
newsmagazine show 
and has formed a 
company with the 
network to produce 
other programs. “I'd 
be lying if I said I 
wasn’t somewhat sad 
about leaving a place 
that was my home 
for a quarter-century,” says Gumbel, who wept on his last 
day on the air at NBC (which was reportedly paying him a 
salary until his announcement last week). “But this is my 
new home.” Be it ever so Gumbel. 








By NADYA LABI and 
BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Nirmala’s a Nun-Pareil 

Saints don’t often retire. But MOTHER TERESA, the woman 
whom many revere as one, is 86. So, it has fallen on the frail- 
looking shoulders of SISTER NIRMALA, 70, a high-caste Hin- 
du convert to Catholicism, to take over the Missionaries of 
Charity. Sister Nirmala joined the order at 23, after witness- 
ing the horrors of the partition of India and Pakistan. “It was 
inspiration at first sight,” she says of Mother Teresa’s work. 
“Here was someone who could bring some compassion and a 
sense of destiny to the people.” Sister Nirmala was elected 
by 123 sisters who had been praying and meditating for two 
months. Her ascendancy was something of a surprise. And it’s 
hardly a position one campaigns for. But she seems to have 
the requisite humility. “I'm not Mother Teresa. I'm Sister Nir- 
mala,” she told journalists. “Please don’t call me Mother.” 
















Hair Scare 


collections is that unlike cou- 


much fun for the designers. 
Perhaps that’s why in Paris 


Christian Dior, Oriental 


Miyake seemed to be 
aiming for the postmod- 
ern haystack, while KATE 
MOSS’S wedge (second 
from left) almost dis- 
tracted from Chanel’s 
most unbusinesslike 
bikini-and-woolen-suit 
ensemble. 


The problem with prét-a-porter . 


ture, the clothes are supposed = 
to be worn by people other‘ 
than the preternaturally skele- 
tal and rich. This isn’t as? 


last week, fashion’s famous ? 
let their wilder ideas go: 
to models’ heads. At? 


wigs covered up the fa-§ 
mous tresses of the likes= 
of CINDY CRAWFORD (far ? 
left). Givenchy stylists: 
put others in hedge-? 
like mop tops. Issey: 








Those Reunion Blues 


Is there an event that inspires more mixed feelings than the 
10-year high school reunion? The traditional get-togethers 
and their attendant anxieties propel the plots of at least 
three upcoming movies. Why do these rituals both attract 
and repel us? “It’s curious to see how people turned out,” 
says JOAN CUSACK, who stars in Grosse Pointe Blank, a dark 
comedy about a hit man at his reunion. “At mine, I was able 
to talk to the guy I had a crush on, finally.” Her brother JOHN 
CUSACK, who co-wrote and stars in the movie, had planned 
to skip his but made a deal with his friends that they would 
“embrace the horror” if the movie got made. “Much to our 
dismay, the film was fully financed, so we had to go,” says 
John. “You saw what 10 years had done to people. It was 
beautiful or it was horrible or it was sad or it was miracu- 
lous.” MIRA SORVINO, who missed her reunion because she 
was working, confesses that it was a relief to have an excuse. 
“T hated high school,” she says. She tapped into the anxieties 
she felt at Dwight-Englewood School in New Jersey to play 
Romy in Romy and Michele’s High School Reunion (with 
LISA KUDROW and JANEANE GAROFALO), the story of friends 
who try to fool their ex-classmates, DAVID SCHWIMMER, 
who made his directorial debut with Since You've Been 
Gone, can’t have enjoyed his reunion (or movie) much. He 
didn’t even want to talk about it. 


106 TIME 


To Victor, No Spoils 


The death of an author can leave behind all sorts of sticky is- 
sues, including, these days, questions about sequels, movie 
rights and, naturally, McDonald’s tie-ins. VICTOR HUGO, for 
example, who died in 1885, lost the 

copyrights to his novels long ago. 
But his descendants are out of 
joint at Disney for making 
what they call a “scan- 
dalous and obscene” 
production out of 
Hugo’s 1831 classic, 

The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame. In an 
open letter to the 
French daily Libéra- 
tion, five of the 

scribe’s great-great- 
grandchildren 

Charles, Adéle, 

Jeanne, Sophie and 
Léopoldine—lambaste 
Disney for the adapta- 
tion, which, by the way, 
more than 6 million of their 
countrymen have flocked to 
see. “Should not the cultural au 
thorities of our country react against 

this commercial pillage of heritage?” the quintet demand 
What's worse, they add, Disney didn’t even put Grandpére’s 
name on the posters. Apparently, naming two of the singing 
gargoyles Victor and Hugo wasn’t homage enough. 


Doctor, Steel Thyself 


If you're looking for 
a sympathetic ear, 
don’t tune your dial to 
Dr. Laura's radio talk 
show. Since LAURA 
SCHLESSINGER sstart- 
ed dishing out her caus- 
tic brand of therapy na- 
tionally in 1994 (tough 
love is for sissies), 
more than a_ few 
wretched callers have 
forgotten—at their per- 
i—that sniveling is 
strictly verboten, along 
with abortion and pre- 
marital sex. Unless, ap- 
parently, you're the host. Last week America’s favorite antishrink 
broke down on air. What could possibly have induced such a 
“spiritual crisis,” as she called it, for the author of Ten Stupid 
Things Women Do to Mess Up Their Lives? A bad review, from Dal- 
las Morning News's Maryin Schwartz, who chastised her for be- 
ing disagreeable at a Jewish conference, including turning down 
multiple hotel suites and taxis because of the “smell.” Dr. Laura, 
How Could You Do That?! (HarperCollins; $12) But she had a 
cure: giving her appearance fee to charity rid her of “much of the 
pain and ugliness.” 
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Have you seen me sweat? | must lose 10 Ibs a game. And from what | hear, 
it’s not just about losing water. It’s about nutrients. That’s why | drink milk. 2%. 
It’s got nine essential nutrients my body needs, like calcium and potassium. | thought 
about telling the boys in Chicago, but it’s about time they lost something. 


MILK 


Where’s your mustache?” 


PATRICK EWING ©1996 NATIONAL FLUID MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 
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Garrison Keillor 


Sweet Home, Minnesota 


UT HERE ON THE WINDSWEPT PRAIRIE OF MINNE- 

sota, where we have only three seasons—either win- 

ter is just over or winter is on the way, or else it’s win- 

ter—and where by March we feel dull and flat and 
lost in the boondocks, it is pretty luxurious that the U. of M. bas- 
ketball team won the 1997 Big Ten championship and went to 
the NCAA tournament. It’s the best news all winter. 

Our team has a 27-3 record, but it’s no powerhouse: it’s one 
of those scrappy defensive teams that win big games by one or 
two points and give you three heart attacks in the last four min- 
utes. The right team for a state of Germans and Scandinavians 
who believe in hard work, perseverance, and don’t think you're 
somebody special, because you're not. 

We Midwesterners have a sixth sense, and it’s the sense of in- 
feriority, a feeling that if we were really any good, we wouldn't be 
living here. This can lead to truly dumb attempts to compensate, 
such as a recent article in a local magazine saying that Minneapo- 
lis is as hip as New York City. The magazine is the sort that goes in 
for cover stories like “Twenty- : 
Five Best Sunday Brunches” . 
or “Thirty-Six Ways to Turn z 
Your Bathroom into a Place You 2 
Would Want to Spend the En- ? 
tire Afternoon In”—and the ar- § 
ticle was terminally dopey, as 
any article about hipness would 
be. You don’t hear New Yorkers 
talk about how hip their city is; 
they talk about harrowing cab 





rides, rapacious plumbers, crackheads on the sidewalk, all the | 


usual urban horrors. New Yorkers know it’s not cool to talk about 
being hip. Some Midwesterners don’t understand that. 

Inferiority is a big public issue here at the moment: the 
Minnesota legislature is debating whether to build a stadium 
for the Minnesota Twins, who might skip town if they don’t get 
one, and where would that leave us? Back in the minor leagues, 
that’s where. No different from Des Moines or Omaha. The 
Governor, who favors the stadium, recently told the people of 
Minnesota, who do not, that without major league sports the 
Twin Cities would be like Des Moines, “absolutely dead,” 
which caused some consternation in Iowa and not much in 
Minnesota, where the fear of being like Des Moines, or necro- 
phobia, is not so potent, except in Minneapolis, of course. 

Des Moinesity (or Omahaness) is a bigger issue in Min- 
neapolis than in St. Paul. In St. Paul—a city with not so many 
Sunday brunches, whose residents look on bathrooms as places 
you go in and do your business and come out—we have our own 
ballpark, next to the railroad tracks south of the State Fair 
Grounds, where our baseball team, the Saints, plays against 
teams from Duluth, Sioux Falls, Sioux City, Fargo-Moorhead, 
Madison, Winnipeg and Thunder Bay. We wave at the trains as 











they go by, and we always have a good time regardless of what 
happens on the field. Between innings, a man walks up to the 
home-plate ump, leading a pig with a bag of fresh baseballs on 
its back. Once, a player from an opposing team was offended 
by the pig and turned to the umpire and said, “That is so bush 
league,” and the ump said, “This is the bush leagues.” 

In St. Paul, America’s 57th largest city, we're all right with 
that. Nobody who sits near me at the ballpark seems to feel per- 
sonally diminished by living in a minor league city. We do not 
consider ourselves fundamentally so different from Duluthites 
or Sioux Fallsians or Fargo-Moorheaders. We all eat the same 
brand of corn flakes, and one size sock fits all. However, in Min- 
neapolis, the 42nd largest American city, there are people who 
imagine it to be the Manhattan of the Midwest, the Paris of the 
Prairie. This is embarrassing to us St. Paulites, like knowing a 
small man with a bad toupee who thinks he is Tom Cruise. 
What can you say to him, other than “Stop that”? 

To most Minneapolitans, St. Paul is an inexplicable growth 
on their eastern flank, their New 
Jersey, their Pasadena, the place 
you don’t go if you're hip, and those 
people are heavily into hipness. 
At Walker Art Center, the custodi- 
al staff has to be careful not to leave 
a pail and a mop unattended dur- 
ing exhibition hours lest it attract 
a crowd of Minneapolitans struck 
by the angularity of the thing, the 
openness, the vocabulary of liquid- 
ity. Minneapolis, not St. Paul, is a mecca for performance artists, 
people who can’t sing or dance or write or act but who can crawl 
through a pile of truck tires wearing a shower curtain and wave a 
flashlight and say things. Minneapolitans lean forward and watch 
them, perspiring, afraid that some subtlety may escape them. St. 
Paulites look at each other and say, “Whose idea was this?” 

What truly distinguishes Minnesota isn’t majorness or hip- 
ness but a sweetness of character that perhaps is brought out by 
bitter weather and sensory deprivation, and that you can’t show 
off to outsiders because the moment you do, it’s gone. This is a 
state of people not so far removed from the farm, and farming 
is a civil business that believes in sharing new information and 
helping your neighbor. It produces good-hearted people who 
are tolerant, helpful and friendly. Farming is why the narcissism 
quotient is low here, and people avoid stupidity when possible, 
not wanting to be a $10 haircut on a 50¢ head. The sort of arro- 
gance that amuses New Yorkers is here considered gauche. 

I personally favor building a golden stadium in Minneapo- 
lis encrusted with precious gems, but only for our own amuse- 
ment, not to make us major league, which we're not and don’t 
want to be. We've seen major league places, and that’s one rea- 
son we live here instead. a 
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You really can 
switch down to 
lower tar 
and still enjoy 
the taste! 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





